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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


Tose to whom the following signatures belong can have their articles 
returned on applying at our Publishers :—Aria.—G, A. S.—G. Z. W. D.—H.— 
J. HEDGELAND.—I. P. T.—N.—W. H. L.—W. S. 

The following articles, which have no signatures, can also be had at our Pub- 
lishers by their respective authors :—A Mother’s Farewell.—A Narrative of the 
Sulferings of a French Protestant.—Liie.—On Viewing the Ruins of Saint 
Augustine’s Tower.—Mont Blanc —Ona the Death of an Infant.—Stanzas to 
Love, &c. 

LutHer’s Rinc.—The two first pages, which follow what has already 
appeared of this article in our last number, have been, by accident, mislaid, 
which delays its continuation for the present, If the author be so fortunate as 
to possess a second copy, we shall feel greatly obliged by his favouring us with 
a transcript of the part required. 

In answer to the letter from “ Arietta,” many of whose productions have 
appeared in our Magazine, we beg to assure her that the use of her signature to 
an article in our last number was entirely a mistake ; ‘and if she will continue 
to favour us with her valuable contributions, her Pseudonyme shall be exclusively 
her own. 

Collectors of Portraits, illustrative of works of Biography and History, or 
those who are desirous of enriching their portfolios, are respectfully informed 
that they may, on application to Messrs. Sherwood and Co., Paternoster-row, 
or W. T. White, Printseller,! 14, Brownlow-street, Holborn, be accommodated 
with proof impressions that have accompanied the “ Kuropean Magazine” for 
some time past, and of which, the Publishers beg to observe, a very limited 
number have been printed. 

Erata in Aut.—The line—“ Before his awe-struck eyes to see,’’ concluding 
page 206, is to be transferred to the end of page 207; and, after the line—-‘ A horrible 
reality,” beginning page 208, are to be inserted the following lines :-— 

Amid the garden’s jasmine bowers 
A blossom-cover’d dome arose, 
Where, in wild bliss or sweet repose, 

Full oft would Ali waste the hours 
Redeem’d from tumult, toil, and blows 

Many a tall cedar’s pride had bent, 

And its whole spicy fragrance lent, 

To rear and grace that beauteous pile ; 

And close around were seen to smile 

Each tree or flower that Eastern ground 

Vields to the sun,—-whether first found 

In slumb’ rous valley, on fresh hill, 

In emerald glade, or erystal rill, 

Krom the soft vine, whose tendrils twin'd, 
Like Beauty’s arms around a lover, 

Enriching what their feiters bind, 
A thousand hidden sweets discover, 

To the blue lotus in whose bell 

The spirits of the fountain dwell, 

[ligh oer the roof a crescent gleam’d, 
And beautiful it was at eve, 

While yet the daylight on tt strean’d 
To mark ils oricnt side receive 

lhe silver tribute of the moon, 

Which rose above the Lillow soon 

Enough to meet the last pale ray 

fiat glimmer’d from the lamp of day 

Upon that lone and lofty dome, 

Ard thus prevent a moment's gloom, 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. FRANCIS WRANGHAM, M.A, F.R.S. 
ARCHDEACON OF CLEVELAND, &c. 


WHEN individuals attain a high emi- 
nence through the means of their great 
learning or industry, and appear like 
“‘ shining lights” to their fellow men, 
they exhibit in their career the path 
to immortality, and display also by 
their example the momentous con- 
sequences of perseverance, and the 
truth of that intellectual apophthegm, 
that “ knowledge is power." We have 
been led to make this prefatory remark 
by contemplating the biography of the 
talented churchman before us, in 
whose character appears to be com- 
bined all that wisdom allows to be 
excellent, or the heart acknowledges 
to be truly amiable. 

The Rev. Francis WRANGHAM is 
descended from an ancient and highly 
respectable family, and by a note in 
his ‘ British Plutarch,” (Vol. 2. 
p- 461,) we learn that a Mr. Wrayn- 
ham or Wrangham, who was one of 
his ancestors, suffered by the perfidy 
of Lord Bacon, 


“* That greatest, wisest, meanest of man- 
kind,” 


and the odious Court of the Star 
Chamber. In documents to be 
found at the Herald's College, it is 
also recorded, that in the county of 
Durham, the family was once illus- 
trious, but here the place which for- 
merly bore the family name, has long 
since become the inheritance of others. 


An eminent agriculturist, Mr. George 
Wrangham, was the immediate pre- 
decessor of Archdeacon Wrangham : 
this famed “ tiller of the ground,” in 
the latter part of his life, occupied the 
beautiful lone of Raisthorpe on the 
Wolds, near Malton. This farm was 
subsequently rented at upwards of 
one thousand pounds per annum. 
He also rented the moiety of another 
farm at Titchwell near Wells in Nor- 
folk, very little inferior in value. It 
is an undeniable, though at the same 
time a degrading fact, that those who 
are what istermed ‘“ bred to the occu- 
pation of farming,” have few pleasures 
that can improve either the head or 
the heart. George Wrangham, how- 
ever, to his credit be it recorded, was 
an exception to this general rule, as, 
when blessed with leisure, he studied 
to cultivate the talents which had 
been bestowed on him, and fulfilled 
on every occasion his duties to his 
fellow-creatures with scrupulous exact- 
ness and integrity. As the memory 
of the good survive and flourish in 
perpetual spring and beauty, when 
they are borne to “that bourne from 
whence no traveller returns,’ so exists 
in remembrance his kindness and 
worth, 

The subject of our Memoir was the 
only son of the individual just men- 
tioned, and was born on the Lith of 
June, 1769. From his seventh until 
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his eleventh year, he was educated at 
a village, called West Heslarton, near 
Malton; his tutor here was the Rev. 
Stephen Thelwall, who had himself 
obtained his quofa of learning at a 
small free school in Cumberland; 
and itis a singular fact, that after- 
wards he worked as a bricklayer, at 
or near Tadcaster. im the course of 
the ensuing six years, Mr. F. Wrang- 
ham spent two summers at Pickering, 
under the tuition of the Rev. John 
Robinson, (who subsequently became 
Master of the Free Grammar School 
at York.) and passed nearly two 
years with the Rev. Joseph Milner of 
oe 

In October, 1786, he having made a 
sufficient progress in learning, quitted 


Hull, and 


“ Warm with fond hope and learning’s 
sacred flame, 
To Granta’s bowers the youthful poet 
came.” 
He made choice of Magdalene College 
for his residence, and having during 
his first year's abode there, s ‘sat as a 
candidate for a University Scholarship, 
gained Sir Wm. Brown's gold medal 
for his Greck and Latin epigrams on 
the subject 
“Ov vo prye tv; Todsey yatye.”? 


In October, 1787, he was invited 
by Dr. Jowett, Regius Professor of 
Civil Law, to migrate to Trinity Hall, 
a seminary for Civilians, but which 
at the same time is one that has but 
few advantages for the classical or 
mathematical student. At a subse- 
quent period he removed to Trinity 
College, to which society he still be- 
longs. On his final examination in 
January, 1790, for his Bachelor’s de- 
cree, he became third Wrangler, and 
gained not only Dr. Smith's second 
mathematical prize, but was honoured 
with the Chancellor's first classical 
medal—the highly gifted being who 
obtained the other , was the late 1 much 
lamented Mr, Tweddell. 

Mr. Wrangham aiter having thus 
received the most flatt ring testimo- 
nials of his ability and perseverance, 
very wisely determined that no portion 
of his valuable time should remain 
unoccupied, and accordingly took 
pupils forsome time during his resi- 
lence in college, and amongst others 
io whom he was appointed tutor, was 
the Ri¢ht Hon. Lort Frederick Mon- 
tagu, brother to the Duke of Man- 


chester. He at length bade adieu to 
Cambridge, and entering into holy 
orders, served the curacy of Cobhan, 
in Surrey, during the years 1794 aud 
1795. 

Church preferment, which in 

some cases is the result of family 
interest,) or low chicanery and 
intrigue, was the reward of Mr. 
Wrangham’s labours, but it did not 
flow to him through the dcebasine 
channels just described; it was, we 
rejoice to add, the result of entire 
conviction of his exemplary character 
and useful talents. Towards the 
close of 1795, Humphrey Osbalde: 
Esq. (the patron) presented er to 
the Vicarage of Hunmanby, and thy 
perpetual Curacy of Muston, and, 
through the recommendation of the 
same gentleman, he obtained thc 
Vicarage of Folkton, 

In 1799, he married Miss oe S 
Creyke, daughterof Ralph Creyke, F 
of Marton near Bridlington, and ha ud 
the misfortune to lose her at her first 
confinement. Her daughter provi- 
dentially survived the calamity. 

In 1801, he was again 


“ Bound by wedlock’s silken chain,” 


making choice of Miss Dorothy 
Cayley, second daughter of the Rev. 
Digby Cayley, and by her he has had 
five children; of these Philadelphia the 
eldest, is married to the Rev. LE. W. 
Barnard, of Bruntinghamthorpe—two 
of bis sons are at present students ut 
Brazenose College, Oxford, aud we 
doubt not but the coliegiate fame ot 
their father, will act on their minds a: 
a powerful incentive to industry, and 
indefatigable exertion. 

In 1508 he was appointed chap- 
lain of assize to W. J. Denison, 
Esq. (now Member cf Parliament 
for the county of Surrey, but 
then High Sheriff for the county of 
York,) and, in compliance with the 
repeated requests of the two grand 
juries of that year, printed both bis 
discourses. The same office and th 
same mark of ‘respect awaited him in 
1314, when Sir Francis Lindley Wood 
was High Sherifi for the county, aud 
a third. time in 1823, under the ap- 
pointment of hisintimate friend Walte: 
Fowkes, Esq.: no similar instance 1 
is believed of a ¢riple chaplainship, 
ever before occurred, Of the mannei 
in whieh be has discharged this duty 
** The Yorksinre Gazette,’ im giving an 
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weount of the sermon for the Spring 
assize OL 1520, aller presenting iis 
readers with an extract, observes, 
‘¢ The above is given as the substanee, 
not the language of the preacher, 
which was truly elegant and classical. 
His discourse was well calculated for 
the place and for the occasion, it was 
delivered in a most impressive and 
earnest manner, and listened to with 
the greatest atienticn.” 

His Grace, the present Archbishop 
of York, having heardof the inflexible 
integrity, and discernment of Mr. 
Wrangham, appointed him in 1814, 
his examining chaplain at Bishop 
thorpe, an office which he has since 
exclusively tilled—it is almost needless 
io add that he has maintained this 
post of high sesponsibility with con- 
scicntious firmness and discriminating 


integrity ; for, as he views the office of 


a spiritual pastor as one of immense 
impoit and awful responsibility, he 
has in several instances had the 
unpleasant task of obstructing the 
entrance of candidates for holy 
orders, when, on a fair examina- 
tion, he has found them disqualified 
for their “ high office,’ by the ab- 
sence of either natural or acquired 
abilities. He generally preaches to 
the candidates for the ministry on the 
day of ordination, and his sermons are 
most eflective. It-ts gratifying to 
learn that the subjects upon which 
candidates for holy orders are exa- 
mined at Bishopthorpe, have a more 
direct bearing upon the regular dis- 
charge of the duties of the sacred 
office, than those proposed in some 
other dioceses. Thus the exertions of 
the examining chaplain to promote 
piety, zeal and diligence in the 
candidates, beng aided by the 
eminent prelate of the diocese, 
are turning many “from the errors 
of their ways,’’ and reclaiming 
numbers to the bosom of the church, 
whom caprice or fallacious doctrines 
had tempted to wander from it. “ He 
that winneth souls is wise,” saith the 
Scriptures: the truth of this divine 
senteirce the subject of this.memoir 
hath convinced himself of, by the 
path he is pursuing, and we wish him 
in this world every temporal felicity 
—in. the one that is to come ke is sure 
oO: ** bis reward. 

Through a dapse which devolved 
to tlis Grace the Archiushop in 1819, 
Mr. Wrangham was enabled to ex- 


Francts Wrangham. IS] 


change the Vicarage of Folkton for 
the Rectory ol ‘Thorpe Basset. And 
by the same high patronage, he was in 
1520 appointed Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land. ‘This to him was a new and 
more extended sphere of usefulness ; 
it was immediately observed with 
satisfaction, that edifices hitherto dila- 
pidated were repaired, and the clergy 
excited, by every means that could 
be dictated by a sensible mind, to a 
more regular discharge of their pas- 
toral duties. 

Thus the subject of this memoir 
stands in a threefold relation to the 
Church of England—as the Parish Pas- 
tor—the Archbishop's Examining 


Chaplain—and the Archdeacon of 


Cleveland ; and the requisite and rarely 

to be met with qualities of piety, learn- 
ing, and indefatigability to discharge 

this threefold office, are eminently 
combined in him. 

Such has been, and such should be 
the progress of one thus gifted with 
talents which he so unwearily de- 
votes to the bettering of the hearts 
and inte:lects of his fellow creatures 
—a certain sphere of usefulness is 
allotted to every individual beneath 
the sun, we all have duties to a 
form, and according to the fulfiimer 
of those duties, shall we be happy o 
miserable here and _ hereafter,—that 
the truth of this position has been 
felt by the learned Archdeacon before 
us, his own memoir testifies, 

There are not wanting instances of 
individuals, who, placed in situations 
which they deemed as sacred trusts 
reposed in them, have from the first 
noment to the last, pursued their 
course unmoved by either praise or 
censure—we know not if he be one ot 
these; but we cannot forbear stating 
ihat many who are now acquiring 
considerable eminence will be forgot- 
ten altogether, by ages yet. unborn, 
who will record the name of WRaNG- 
HAM among the few that have ap- 
plied splendid talents to the noblest 
purposes, and brought the gifts of the 
muses to the altar of DIVINE TRUTH. 

Having occupied the usual space 
allotted to a memoir, we must dis- 
pense with extracts from Archdeacon 
Wrangham’s Works. Some future 
papers will be devoted to these. For 
the present we can give only a list of 
bis numerous public ONS. 

He is said to have published ano- 
nymousiy m 1792, an anti-radical 
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parody on.a comedy of Aristophanes, 
with critical notes, entitled, “ Reform 
a Farce.” 

In 1794. “The Restoration of the 
Jews,’ a Seaton Prize Poem. Dedi- 
cated to Basil Montagu, Esq. Inserted 
in the Muse Scatoniane, 8vo, 

In 1795. “The Destruction of Ba- 
bylon,” a Poem. Dedicated to Geo. 
Smith, Esq. Inserted in the Muse 
Seatoniane. 

In 1800. “ The Holy Land,” a Sea- 
ton Prize Poem. Dedicated to the 
Rey. Charles Symmonds, D.D. In- 
serted in the Musa Seatoniane. 

In 1801, he first sent to the press 
his ** Practical Sermons, founded on 
Doddridge’s ‘Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the Soul.’ "’ Those which 
have for their basis Baxter’s “ Saint's 
Everlasting Rest,” appeared for the 
first time in 1816, together with such 
of his various fugitive pieces as ap- 
peared least worthy of being forgotten, 
were collectively published in three 
vols, Svo, and were dedicated by 
permission to the Princess Charlotte. 
Of these, many of the smaller com- 
positions, such as the Translations of 
Milton’s Second Defence, Virgil's 
Bucolics, &c. forming the latter part 
of the second volume, and the former 
part of the third, were completed at 
casual moments of leisure. 

[In 1802. “ Leslie’s Short and Easy 
Method with the Deists, and the 
Truth of Christianity Demonstrated 
with four additional Works.’ Dedi- 
cated to the Right Hon. Lord Frede- 
rick Montagu. 

In 1803. “The Raising of Jairus’ 
Daughter,’’ a Prize Poem. Dedicated 
to Walter Fowkes, Esq. 

In 1805. “On the best Means of 
civilizing the Subjects of the British 


Empire in India; and of diffusing 
the Light of the Christian Religion, 
throughout the Eastern World.” De. 
dicated to the Right Hon. Lord Teign. 
mouth, 4to, In the same year, “The 
Restoration of Learning in the East,” 
a Poem. Dedicated to Lady Jones, 
SvO. 

In 1808, ‘« The corrected edition of 
Lavghorne’s Plutarch’s Lives, with 
copious additional notes." Dedieated 
to Lord Milton. 

In 1811. “The Sufierings of the 
Primitive Martyrs,” a Seaton Prize 
Poem. Dedicated to Mrs. Grant, 

In 1812. “ Joseph made known to 
his Brethren,” a Seaton Prize Poem. 
Dedicated to his Grace the Duke of 
Leeds. 

In 1813. “ The Death of Saul and 
Jonathan,” a Poem. Inscribed to the 
Hon. J. W. Ward. In the same year, 
“‘ The Renovated British Plutarch,” 

In 1820. “ Dr. Zouch’s Works col- 
lected, with a Prefatory Memoir.” 
Dedicated to Lord Lansdowne. 

In 1821. ** A Charge delivered to 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Cleveland.” 

In 1822. *¢ A Second Charge deli- 
vered to the Clergy of the Archdea- 
conry of Cleveland.” 

In 1823. “ Two Sermons preached 
in the Cathedral Church of St. Peter, 
York, before the Judges.” In the same 
year, a “ Third Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleve- 
land,” 

At present he is engaged in pre- 
paring for the press, Walton's Prele- 


gomena, with additional Notes, Our 


next number will contain Archdeacon 
Wrangham’s plan for civilizing India, 
which we shall accompany with ob- 
servations. 


a 


ESSAY ON COOPER’S HILL, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Tue poet of whose works we have 
undertaken the following analysis, was 
among the earliest improvers of Eng- 
lish versification, and, indeed, of 
English poetry in general. But the 
moming star soon fades before the 
glare of the risen day :—brighter 
ages have succeeded; and the emu- 
lation awakened by that numerous 
and -resplendent constellation of. co- 
temporary genius, which afterwards 
enlightened the Parnassian hemi- 


sphere, has given birth to compositions 
with which the. productions of older 
poets cannot safely be eompared. 
Yet while we congratulate ourselves 
upon the perfection we have attained, 
we must not omit to pay the tribute 
of gratitude to those who were instru- 
mental in itS attainment; we must 
not “turn our backs. to the ladder,” 
which has raised us to an, emineace 
from which we may. look downy, with 
an elating consciousness of superiority, 
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upon the proudest structures that the 
learning and wit of other nations 
have’ erected; but, as we regard 
with grateful veneration those who 
cherished and instructed our child- 
hood, we should, prize even more 
highly the services of those who 
fostered our national infancy, as their 
benefits are the more lasting and ex- 
tensive, 

Invention is universally acknow- 
ledged to be the highest merit in a 
poem; and this merit, in a certain 
degree, the “Cooper's Hill” of Sir 
John Denham possesses, as it was the 
first work (at least in our language) 
of a species of composition which 
Dr. Johnson appropriately denomi- 
nates “local poetry, of which,” he 
says, “the fundamental subject is 
some particular landscape, to be 
poetically described, with the addi- 
tion of such embellishments as may 
be supplied by historical retrospection 
or incidental meditation.” 

This style of writing has been sub- 
sequently adopted by many eminent 
poets, and is now so much in vogue, 
that no country seat can he built 
without a rhyming celebration, and 


“ No common be enclosed without an 
ode.” 


Yet it may be disputed whether 
any kind of description can be justly 
considered inventive; description 
being but a verbal imitation of 
things. But, as nothing under the 
sun is actually or entirely new, the 
fairest claim to the praise of originality 
must be derived from such an altera- 
tion of what is old, as gives it the 
semblance of novelty. 

That praise, then, candour will not 
refuse our author, who has arrayed 
nature in a new and more attractive 
garb, and, by directing the attention 
to her particular charms, has inspired 
a@ warmer admiration of her than 
could ever have been excited by gene- 
ral and indiscriminate commendation, 

That nothing but what is peculiar 
and specific wil] strongly atlect us, 
is easily demonstrated. In times of 
universal calamity, the minds of indi- 
viduals (excepting some few noble 
and patriotic spirits) are principally, 
if not whotly, engrossed by the mis- 
fortimes of theselves or those imme- 
diately areand them. So the recital 
of a melancholy occurrence in private 
life melts us into deeper surrow than 

E. M. December, 1824, 


the news of the devastation and destruc- 
tion of whole kingdoms, The reason 
of this apparently paradoxical feeling, 
is, that our mental faculties are so 
limited as to be incapable of retaining 
a variety of impressions received at 
the same time ; for they are inevitably 
confounded one by another, and, in 
the end, all effaced. That quiescence 
or absorption of the passions, very 
frequently mistaken for callousness of 
heart, is nothing more than inertness 
of mind occasivned by the collision 
of a multiplicity of contending emo- 
tions, as a body acted upon by con- 
trary forces is held motionless, But 
when one sole or prominent object, 
concentrating its rays without inter- 
ruption in the point of mental vision, 
is presented to the intellect, its form is 
distinctly beheld, and therefore it is 
that we can shed for one unfortunate 
individual, the tears which would not 
flow for many. 

From this it will, we doubt not, 
be inferred, that the locality of 
“ Cooper's Hill” has materially tended 
to increase its celebrity,—which, how- 
ever, it would be an injustice to attri- 
bute to that cause only ; for nothing 
that sprightliness of fancy, propriety 
of sentiment, elegance of expression, 
and melody of numbers could supply, 
to dignify and embellish a theme thus 
judiciously chosen, has been omitted 
in this deservedly far-famed poem, 
The bard has culled the fairest flowers 
of nature, and unlocked the choicest, 
treasures of history connected with 
his subject, and into the compass of a 
few hundred lines, has compressed so 
much poetry and philosophy as the 
darkness of the age in which he 
lived, and the solitude of the path 
which he trod, render truly surprising 
and honorable, It seldom happeus 
that the projector of a scheme can 
bring the execution of it to any for- 
ward state of advancement; but, in 
Denham's then unique poem, there ig, 
little which has been excelled by any 
later publication on a similar topic. 
Garth is perhaps more easy, and Pope 
more florid; yet we doubt of there 
being more sterhng sense, or even 
more brilliant poetry, in any part of 
“« Windsor Forest,” or “ Claremont,” 
than in the passages that we shall 
presently quote. And, lest our rea- 
ders be out of breath before they 
commence the chase, we will, without 
more delay, aa to beat about 
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for poetical game; and there is no 

uestion that amidst the shady 
thickets and verdant uplands of 
“Cooper's Hill,"—with our author's 
Pegasus for a hunter—we shall meet 
with most excellent sport. ‘Sed 
tamen amoto, queramus seria ludo.” 

The beauties of this poem begin 
(like the author of Don Juan) “ with 
the beginning.” The opening lines 
contain such a well-turned specula- 
tion upon that alleged resort of the 
Muses, Parnassus, and its verse-in- 
spiring fount, and afford so grand, 
though distant, a picture of a not less 
interesting object, the cathedral of St. 
Paul, that there needs no apology for 
their presentation here. 


“‘ Sure there are poets which did never 
dream 

Upon Parnassus, por did taste the stream 

Of Helicon; we therefore may suppose 

Those made not poets, but the poets 
those. 

And as courts make not kings, but kings 
the court, 

So where the Muses and their train 
resort, 

Parnassus stands ; if T can be to thee 

A poet, thou Parnassus art to me. 

Nor wonder, if (advantaged in my flight, 

By taking wing from thy auspicious 
height) 

Through untraced ways and airy paths I 
fly, 

More boundless in my fancy than my 


eye ; 

My eye, which swift as thought contracts 
the space 

That lies between, and first salutes the 
place, 

Crown’d with that sacred pile, so vast, so 
high, 

That whetber ’tis a part of earth, or sky, 

Uncertain seems, and may be thought a 
proud 

Aspiring mountain, or descending cloud.” 


The following perspective of the 
metropolis, and the philosophical re- 
flection in the concluding couplet, 
are eminently beautiful. 


“ Under his proud survey the city 
lies, 

And like a mist beneath a bill doth rise; 

Whose state and wealth, the business and 
the crowd, 

Seems at this distance but a darker cloud : 

And is to bim who rightly things esteems, 

No other in effect than what it seems.” 


Windsor, and the advantageous 
situation of its castle, are exhibited with 
a remarkable felicity which charac- 


terizes all the descriptive parts of this 
composition. 


“Windsor the next (where Mars with 
Venus dwells, 

Beauty with strength) above the valley 
swells 

Into my eye, and doth itself present 

With such an easy and unforced ascent, 

That no stupendous precipice denies 

Access, no horror turns away our eyes : 

But such a rise, as doth at once invite 

A pleasure, and a reverence from the 
sight. 

Thy mighty master’s emblem, in whose 
face 

Sat meekness, heighten’d with majestic 
grace: 

Such seems thy gentle height, made only 
proud 

To be the basis of that pompous load, 

Than which, a nobler weight bo moun- 
tain bears, 

But atlas only which supports the spheres. 

When Nature’s hand this ground did thus 


advance, 

’Twas guided by a wiser power than 
chance ; 

Mark’d out for such a use, as if ’twere 
meant 

T’ invite the builder and his choice pre- 
vent. 

Nor can we call it choice when what we 
choose, 


Folly or blindness only could refuse.” 


Even from the above extracts it 
must already be perceived that our 
poet was much addicted to deviating 
from the track of his plan, to indulge 
in reflection accidentally suggested. 
This practice his learned biographer 
appears to ccniemn, for in enume- 
rating the faults of “ Cooper's Hill,” 
he says, “ the digressions are too long, 
the morality too frequent, and the 
sentiments sometimes such as will not 
bear a rigorous inquiry.” The last 
of these ejections must be obviated 
or confirmed by a more scrupulous 
examination of the work it refers to, 
than we are willing to make; and, 
indeed, while the sentiments are in 
general correct, it appears rather 
iastidious and unreasonable to com- 
plain, if the offspring of human wit, 
which is by nature the parent of error, 
be sumetimes faulty. But as to the 
first assertions, viz., that the digres- 
sions are too long, and the morality is 
too frequent, we beg leave to offer 
a few remarks. It is difficult to co.- 
ceive how a pleasing digression can 
be too long, unless it be pursued until 
the main design is ettaced from the 
memory, and this can hardly occur in 
a piece consisting of only four or five 
hundred lines; and though it might 
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be replied that an episodical diversion 
should bear but a small proportion to 
the length—whatever this may be— 
of the whole composition, yet if the 
reader be instructed or delighted, it 
surely matters little by what means ; 
and it is well known that the lively 
imagination is ever more eager to 
follow the aspiring flights and excur- 
sive aberrations of unfettered fancy, 
than to attend the tardy progress of 
undeviating regularity, where every 
deduction has its evident principle, and 
every thought and word are introduced 
and anticipated by that which precedes 
them, There is perhaps a little puerility 
in wandering every moment from the 
high road of narration or description, 
to cull the wild flowers that bloom in 
the fields of poetic sentiment; but 
there is a something so fascinating, and 
it may be so innocent, in the em- 
ployment, that it would be cruel to 
deprive the poet and his reader of such 
a recreation which cannot fail to be so 
gratifying to both: for who would 
not rather see nature luxuriating in the 
majestic, though irregular branches of 
the spreading oak, than “curtailed 
of her fair proportion,” and confined 
in the dull uniformity of a quickset 
hedge? But a truce to metaphors, 
at least in prose, 

The dissimulation, from a fear of 
shame, which always accompanies 
guilt, is very sententiously noticed in 
the following passage.— 


“No crime so bold, but would be un- 
derstood 

A real, or at least a seeming good. 

Who fears not todo ill, yet fears the 
name, 

And free from conscience, is a slave to 
fame.”? 


The insufficiency and uncertainty 
of human knowledge are thus ex- 
pressively touched upon :— 

‘““Can knowledge have no bound, but 
must advance 

So far, to make us wish for ignorance ? 

And rather in the dark to grope our way, 

Than led by a false guide to err by day ?” 


The Thames is described with great 
sublimity, as 


** Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 
Like mortal life to meet eternity.” 


To omit the mention of any passage 
that has been honored by Johnson's 
approbation, would betray a want of 
proper deference to the opinion of our 
greatest critic: we therefore present 


these four verses to stand again as a 
specimen of the “ sfrength" of their 
author, which term of Pope's, accord-. 
ing to the worthy Doctor's definition, 
implies the conveyance of much 
meaning in few words, and the exhi- 
bition of the sense with more weight 
than bulk. Our matchless river still 
continues the poet’s theme. 


“* Though with those streams he no 
resemblance hold, 

Whose foam is amber, and their gravel 
gold ; 

His genuine und less guilty wealth t’ ex- 
plore, 

Search not his bottom, but survey his 
shore.” 


A line soon after the above has a 
grammatical inaccuracy, which, as it 
has been adopted—though it never 
can be justified—by custom, is well 
woith some little attention, 


* Like mothers which their infants 
overlay.”’ 

This verb is designated active by 
the best grammarians, yet it is inva- 
riably applied to the neuter or in- 
transitive action of parents lying 
over their children, It should, un- 
doubtedly, be overlie; but since no 
such compound has been created by 
the fiat of the “ tyrant custom,” even 
those who have replenished our dice 
tionaries with many a spurious word 
from other tongues, have not ventured 
to introduce this one which legiti- 
mately belongs to their own, 

The course of our dissertation has 
now brought us to that well-known 
wish, which has been perhaps more 
often quoted than any other passage 
in the language—at least by English- 
men; for, however intrinsically beau- 
tiful the verses may be, they most 
probably derive no small portion of 
their popularity from the national 
fondness which all Britons must feel 
for any thing that reminds them of 
their native isle’s chief ornament,— 
that auspicious river, whose banks 
are enamelled with fairest lands¢a 
by the pencil of nature, and Faded 
with the noblest monuments of wealth 
by the labours of the architect, and 
whose waters are the very life-blood 
of the empire, bearing health and 
prosperity to the heart of the metro- 
polis. 

“©O could I flow like thee, and make 
thy stream 
My great example as it is my theme! 
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Though deep, yet clear; though gentle 
yet not dull ; 


Strong witliout rage, without o’erflowing, 
full.” 

Here the bard shews, even in the 
expression of his desire, that its object 
is obtained, and one far greater—a 
name coeval with the subject of his 
sovg ; for, as Pope has prophecied, 


“On Cooper's Hill eternal wreaths shall 


grow, 
While lasts the mountain, or while 
Thames shall flow.”’ 


To raise our own feeble voice of 
praise in addition to so sublime an 
encomium as this, would indeed be 


“To guard a title that was rich before, 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow ; or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to 
garnish,” 


which, as the immortal Shakspeare 
has told us. 


“Is wasteful and ridiculous excess; 


and therefore we shall proceed in 

inting out other beauties which 
ore been obscured by their vicinity 
to this, whose over-shadowing luxu- 
riance has excluded the rays of pa- 
negyric from all immediately around 
it. Animadverting on the “strange 
varieties” of nature, Sir John thus 
philosophically accounts for them :— 


“Wisely she knew, the harmony of 


things, 

As wellas tbat of sounds, from discord 
springs. 

While dryness, moisture, coldness, heat 
resists, 

All that we have and that we are, sub- 
sists. 

While the steep horrid roughness of the 
wood, 

Strives with the gentle calmness of the 
flood, 

Such huge extremes when nature doth 
unite, 


Wonder from thence results, from thence 
delight.” 


In the description which follows, 
there is a fanciful conceit suggested 
by the transparency of the river; but 
the personification of the mountain 
which rears its leaf-elad slopes, and 
cloud-capped summit above the 
stream, .displays the most perfect 
identity of delineation and felicity of 
diction : it runs thus— 


“ The stream is so transparent, pure, and 
clear, 

Thaker the self-enamour’d youth gazed 

ere, 

So fatally deceived he had pot been, 

While be the bottom, not his face, had 
seen. 

But his proud bead the airy mountain 
hides 

Among the clouds ; his shoulders and his 
sides 

A shady mantle clothes; his curled 
brows 

Frown on the gentle stream, which calmly 
flows ; 

While winds and storms his lofty forebead 
beat : 

The common fate of all that’s high or 
great.” 

The last extract we are able to 
make from this charming composi- 
tion, is the subjoined portraiture of a 
stag pursued by the hunters. 


“Now ev’ry leaf, and ev’ry moving 
breath, 

Presents a foe, and ev’ry foe a death. 

Wearied, forsaken, and porsued, at last 

All safety in despair of safety placed, 

Courage he thence assumes, resolved to 
bear 

All their assaults, since ’tis in vain to 
fear, 

And now too late he wishes for the fight 

That strength he wasted in ignoble flight. 

But when he sees the eager chase 
reoew’d, 

Himself by dogs, the dogs by men pur- 
sued : 

He straight revokes his bold resolve, and 
more 

Repents his courage, then his fear before ; 

Finds that uncertain ways unsafest are, 

And doubts a greater mischief than de- 
spair.”” 


The next in order of the original 
poems, is that on the Earl of Stratford, 
a very short piece, in which there is 
nothing remarkable, except the fol- 
lowing passage:—another fine ex- 
ample of Denham's condensation of 
thought, as well as a proof of his ob- 
servation of character—setting forth 
that nobleman's exquisite wisdom and 
eloquence, which transcendant qua- 
lities, however, were ineffectual to 
save their possessor from an ignomi- 
nious end. 


** His wisdom such, it did at once appear 

Three kingdoms’ wonder, and three king- 
doms’ fear ; 

Whilst single he stood fortb, aud seem’d 
although 

Each bad an army, as an equal foe. 

Such was-his force of eloquence, to make 
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The pee moré concern’d than he that 
spake ; 

Each seem’d to act that part he came to 
see, 

And none was more a looker on than he; 

So did he move our passion, some were 
known 

To wish for the defence, the crime their 
own. 

Now private pity strove with public 
hate, 


Reason with rage, and eloquence wiih 
fate.” 


The political verses of our author, 
in point of sense and music, are about 
upon a par with the generality of our 
modern election songs; and, there- 
fore, we may reasonably hope that 
our dismission of them without further 
comment, will be forgiven. 

“Natura naturata,” is a dull, so- 
phistical attempt at the justification 
of indecency in conversation; and, 
as may be inferred from this preamble, 
is not very creditable to the writer as 
a poet or a man; but as nemo morta- 
lium omnibus horis sapit, we should 
be inclined to consider it as the over- 
flowing of an extraordinary bumper— 
an “airy * child” of the fumes of 
wine—and should pass over it accord- 
ingly, but that it is unfortunately of 
the worst species of immorality—that 
which assumes the shape of reason— 
and that it is far from being a soli- 
tary instance of Denham’s excessive 
licentiousness. This fault is the more 
to be regretted, as it is the companion 
of so many excellences; for liber- 
tinism of principle and obscenity of 
expression, wherever they are, dim 
the lustre of genius, and from the 
body of perfection “ pluck the very 
soul.” It has been justly said that 
immodest words in conversation—- 
and of these the evil is not often more 
than local and temporary—admit of 
no excuse: what then can be pleaded 
in extenuation of his offence, who, 
having leisure to reflect on the con- 
sequences of what he is about to un- 
dertake, deliberately sits down to 
fabricate schemes for the subversion of 
that system of morality which it has 


been the pride of all éivilized nations 
to uphold, and who takes up his pen 
at the risk, nay more, with the inten- 
tion} of polluting the minds of in- 
fants yet unborn, and of seducing 
from the paths of decency that weaker 
sex which naturally depends upon 
ours for guidance, and more especially 
upon such of us as, by exposing their 
precepts to the eye of the world, 
seem to take upon themselves the 
office of public instructors? For such 
cold-blooded transgression, no cen- 
sure can be too vehement, and few 
punishments too severe. 

Our zeal may perhaps have sus- 
pended for a time the entertainment 
of our readers; but, conscious of 
merely having acquitted ourselves of 
a moral duty, we return with increased 
alacrity to the more agreeable occu- 
pation of “ indicating” im the works 
before us, whatever we deem worthy 
of a more favorable mention. 

In the course of some triplets en- 
titled “Friendship and Single Life, 
against Love and Marriage,” there is 
a close imitation of Bacon, who, in 
his admirable Essay on Friendship, has 
these words, “This communicating 
of a man’s self to his friend works two 
contrary effects, for it redoubleth joys, 
and cutteth griefs in halves.” The 
copy is this :— 


“ Well chosen friendship, the most noble 
Of virtues, all our joys makes double, 
And into halves divides our trouble.” 


The praise of Cowley’s learning is 
a very nice discrimination of literary 
character, and shews the possibility of 
profiting by the perusal of other 
authors, without absolute plagiarism. 


** To bim no author was unknown, 

Yet what he wrote was all his own ; 

Horace’s wit and Virgil’s state, 

He did not steal, but emulate ; 

And when he would like them appear, 

Their garb, but not their clothes did 
wear,”’ 


In the panegyric on Fletcher is in- 
cluded an elegant rebuke of detrac- 
tion. 





* To this insubstantial epithet we must here add illegitimate, as applying to the 


offspring of drunkenness. 


+ We do not exaggerate in ascribing such an intention; for who does not sup- 
pose that his works will survive for, at least, a generation? And who publishes 
an opinion with which he does pot expect or desire his readers to coincide ? 
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“ But whither am I stray’d? I need not 
raise 

Trophies to thee from other men’s dis- 
praise ; 

Nor isthy fame on lesser ruins built, 

Nor needs thy juster title the foul guilt, 

Of eastern kings who to secure their reign, 

Must have their brothers, sons, and kin- 
dred slain.” 


The verses to Fanshaw, form a com- 
plete epitome of the art of translating. 
A short extract will suffice to induce 
a perusal of the whole. 


‘That servile path thou nobly dost de- 
cline, 

Of tracing word by word, and line by 
line. 

Those are the labord births of slavish 
brains, 

Not the effect of poetry, but pains ; 

Cheap vulgar arts, whose narrowness 
affords 

No flight for thoughts, but poorly sticks 
at words, 

A new and nobler way thou dost pursue, 

To make translations and translators too. 

They but preserve the ashes, thou the 
flame, 

True to his sense, but truer to his fame.”’ 


The most prominent feature in 
“ The Progress of Learning,” is this 
excellent satire on religious dispu- 
tants :— 


‘‘ True piety, without cessation tost 

By theories, the practice part is lost, 

And like a ball bandied ’twixt pride and 
wit, 

Rather than yield, both sides the prize 
will quit :' 

Then whilst his foe each gladiator foils, 

The atheist looking on enjoys the spoils.” 





“Tak Sopny,” a tragedy, upon 
which Dr. Johnson has unaccount- 
ably abstained from giving an opi- 
nion, is very far from deserving such 
neglect: in fact, it possesses many of 
the best recommendations, and is not 
often degraded by those coarse and 
familiar allusions by which the Mel- 
pomene of Dryden and other old 
dramatists have too frequently “ fallen 
from their high estate.” The senti- 
ments are, with some exceptions, well 
adapted both to the particular charac- 
ters who utter them, and to the gene- 
ral dignity and solemnity requisite in 
dramatic productions of this class; 
but the plot is clumsily constructed, 
and the incidents are palpably forced 
and unnatural. Yet though the piece 
as.a whole be but “an unweeded 
garden,” it is not without many sweet 


flowers, of which, instead of offering 
them singly to the reader, we shall 
form the following bouquet. 


ACT 1. 


“Tis the fate of princes, that no know- 
ledge 

Comes pure to them, but passing through 
the eyes F 

And ears of other men, it takes a tinc- 
ture 

From every channel; and still bears a 
relish 

Of flattery or private ends.” 


*¢ *Tis with our souls 

As with our eyes, that after a long dark. 
ness 

Are dazzled at the approach of sudden 
light : 

When in the midst of’ fears we are sur- 
prised 

With unexpected happiness: the first 

Degrees of joy are mere astonishment,” 


“ Fear, the shadow 
Of Danger, like the shadow of our bodies, 
Is greater then, when that which is the 
cause 
Is furthest off.” 


Mirza’s machinations to ruin the 
prince in his father’s esteem, are thus, 
with exquisite subtlety, contrived :-— 


Mir. “ If danger cannot do it, then 
try pleasure, 
Which when no other enemy survives, 
Still conquers all the conquerors; en- 
deavour 
To soften his ambition into lust, 
Contrive fit opportunities, and lay 
Baits for temptation. 


Haly. But sure this will not take, for 
all his passions, 
Affections, and faculties, are slaves 
Only to his ambition. 


Mir. Then let him fall by his own 

greatness, 

And puff him up with glory, till it swell 

And break him, First, betray him to 
himself, 

Then to his ruin: from his virtues suck 
a poison, 

As spiders do from flowers ; praise him 
to his father, 

You know his nature: let the prince’s 
glory 

Seem to eclipse, and cast a cloud on his; 

And let fall samething that may raise his 
jealousy : 

But lest he should suspect it, draw it 
from him 

As fishes do the bait, to make him follow 
it.” 


ACT 2. 
** The reputation 
Of virtuous actions past, if not kept up 
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With an access, and fresh supply of new 
ones, 


Is lost and soon forgotten; and like 
palaces 

For want of habitation and repair, 

Dissolve to heaps of ruin. 


Prince. Haly, thou knowest not me, 

how I despise 

These short and empty pleasures ; and 
how low 

They stand in my esteem, which every 
peasant, 

The meanest subject in my father’s em- 
pire 

Enjoys as fully, in as high perfection 

As he or I; and which are had in com- 
mon 

By beasts as well as men: wherein they 
equal 

If not exceed us: pleasures to which 
we’re led 

Only by sense, those creatures which have 
least 

Of reason, most enjoy.” 

_ King. The people’s murmur, ’tis 8 
sulphurous vapour 

Breathed from the bowels of the basest 
earth ; 

And it may soil and blast things near 
itself : 

But ere it reach the regions we are placed 
in, 

It vanishes to air; we are above 

The sense or danger of such storms.” 

ACT 3. 
King. My lords, 

I see you look upon me as asun 

Now in his west, half buried ina cloud, 

Whose rays the vapours of approaching 
night 

Have render’d weak and faint: but you 
shall find 

That I can yet shoot beams, whose heat 
can melt 

The waxen wings of this ambitious boy. 

Nor runs my blood so cold, nor is my 
arm 

So feeble yet, but he that dares defend 
him, 

Shall feel my vengeance, and shall usher 
me 

Into my grave. 


*‘Greatness we owe to fortune or to fate ; 
But wisdom only can secure that state.” 


*€ Fear and guilt 
Are the same tbings, and when our actions 
are not, 
Our fears are crimes.” 


ACT 4. 
“ Tis in worldly accidents 





* It is uvlucky that vacuum is the pneumatic term for a place deprived of 
air. Airless might have been used in this case. 


As in the world itself, where things most 
distant 

Mert one another: thus the east and 
west 

Upon the globe, a mathematic point 

Only divides : thus happiness and misery, 

And all extremes, are still contiguous ; 

Or if *twixt happiness and misery there 
be 

A distance, ’tis an airy vacuum ;* 

Nothing to moderate, or break the fall. 


“ These outward beauties are but the 
props and scaffolds 

On which we build our love, which now 
made perfect, 

Stands without those supports.” 


‘* We must revive those times, and in our 
miemories 

Preserve, and still keep fresh (like flowers 
in water) 

Those happier days.” 


** She 
Plays with his rage and gets above his 
anger, 
As you bave seen a little boat to mount 
aud dance 
Upon the wave, that threatens to over- 
whelm it.” 


ACT 5. 


Prince. *‘ If happiness be a substantial 

good, 

Not framed of accidents, nor subject to 
em, 

Ierr’d to seek it in a blind revenge, 

Or think it loss of sight, or empire ; 

’'Tis something sure within us, not sub- 
jected 

To sense of sight, only to be discern’d 

By reason, my soul’s eye, and that still 
sees 

Clearly, and clearer for the want of 
these ; 

For gazing through these windows of the 
boy, 

It met such several, such distracting 
objects ; 

But now confined within itself, it sees 

A strange and unknown world, and there 
discovers 

Torrents of anger, mountains of ambition, 

Gulfs of desire, and towers of hope, huge 
giants, 

Monsters, and savage beasts; to vanquish 
these, 

Will be a braver conquest than the old 

Or the new world. 

Oh! happiness of blindness! now no 
beauty 

Inflames my lust. ———— 

Yet still I see enough. Man to himself 
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Is a large prospect, raised above the 
level 
Of his low creeping thoughts.’’ 


“ Oh happiness of poverty! that rests 

Securely on a bed of living turf, 

While we with waking cares and restless 
thoughis, 

Lie tumbling on our down, courting the 
blessing 

Of a short minute’s slumber,* which the 
ploughman 

Shakes from him, as 8 ransom/’d slave his 
fetters.”’ 


SONG. 


“ Morpheus, tbe humble god, that dwells 
In cotiages and smoky cells, 

Hates gilded roofs and beds of down ; 
And thougb he fears no prince’s frown, 
Flies from the circle of a crown. 


Come, I say, thou powerful god, 

And thy leaden charmed rod, 

Dipt in the Lethean lake, 

O’er his wakeful temples shake, 

Lest he should sleep and never wake. 


Nature, (alas) why art thou so 
Obliged to thy greatest foe? 

Sleep, that is thy best repast, 

Yet of death it bears a taste, 

And both are the same thing at last.” 


Prinee. ‘* Death itself appears 

Lovely and sweet, not only to be par- 
don’d, 

But wish’d for, had it come from any 
other hand, 

But from a father ; a father, 

A name s0 full of life, of love, of pity: 

Death from a father’s band, from whom I 
first 

Received a being! ‘tis a preposterous 
gift, 

An act at which inverted nature starts, 

And blushes to behold herself so cruel.’’ 


“ Fate, why hast thou added 

This curse to all the rest? the love of 
life ; 

We love it, and yet hate it; death we 
loathe, 

And still desire ; fly to it, and yet fear it.” 

** Death, thou art he that will not flatter 
princes, 

That stoops not to authority, nor gives 

A specious name to tyranny; but shews 


Our actions in their own deformed like- 
ness,” 


We must, however, in conclusion 
observe what is rather an extraordir ary 
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circumstance, that the personage who 
gives a name to the drama, and who 
therefore may be reasonably expected 
to be of some considerable impertance 
to it, is a child, of whom we see 
nothing until the fifth act, and hear 
but little in any other, and whose 
fortunes are not at all connected with 
the main plot, inasmuch as the catas- 
trophe is neither accelerated nor re- 
tarded by his interference. 

To the art of versification, however, 
some enthusiasts have endeavoured 
to elevate its rank in the scale of 
science, by pronouncing it capable 
of accommodating the sound to the 
sense, through all the unbounded 
varieties of description and sentiment; 
justice, we fear can attribute no 

igher quality than that of amusing 
the ear while the mind is better en- 
gaged as we are gratified with the 

eauty of a flower, though all its 
brilliant hues cannot assist its odour, 
The measure, may be said merely to 
beat time to the music of poetry, and 
by dividing it into feet and verses, to 
determine the bars and strains, Yet 
the numbers of Denham deserve par- 
ticular notice, as they are incontestibly 
superior to those of any previous or 
colemporary writer; and indeed it 
would not be difficult to cite many 
series of lines flowing with all the 
nervous dignity of Dryden, and all 
the artful melody of Pope. But the 
sense is too frequently continued from 
one verse to another without leavin 
any such pause after the final sound, 
as is necessary to impress it upon the 
ear, which otherwise can scarcely 
ascertain the termination of the lines; 
and this ungraceful habit is observable 
not only in our author's translations 
(where Johnson remarks it) but even 
in his best and latest poems. His 
blank verse is usually fluent and ma- 
jestic; but there are many lines left 
incomplete, for what reason we are 
at a loss to conceive, unless it be 
that the AEneid has the same 
imperfections ;+ and sometimes there 
is a total change in the metre, 
for what purpose, and on what autho- 
rity, we cannot guess, A change of 





*® This is not the only imitation of Shakspeare tobe found in ‘ The Sophy.” 


+t Denham, in common with many otbers, has copied as graces what Virgil 
himself knew to be deformities, and thought so flagrant us to render his 


greatest work unfit for public inspection. 
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this kind may perhaps be allowaile 
when there is rhyme, the periodical 
recurrence of which is alone sufficient 
to ‘preserve some degree of harmony; 
and if the various metres be judi- 
ciously modulated into one another, 
or peculiarly well adapted to the 
tenor of the ideas which are to be ex- 
pressed, a very pleasing effect is pro- 
duced; but where there is only the 
internal construction of the lines to 
shew that they are metrical, a sudden 
deviation from the established order 
or guantity of the fect must always 
be harsh and unmusical. 

-As -we have expatiated at such 
length upon the original productions 
of our author, we shall dismiss the 
translations with as much brevity as 
possible. Respecting the duties of a 
translator there has been so much said, 
though so little decided upon, that it 
would he difficult to advance any 
thing further on the subject without 
absolutely treading in the foosteps of 
our predecessors; but as far as regards 
the particular performances of Den- 
ham, since they are generally consi- 
dered as the foundation of the system 
upon which Dryden formed his ver- 
sions, we may venture to say a few 
words, 

It is probable that Dryden imi- 
tated Sir John (who has translated 
into English, among other things, 
a book from Virgil) in the general 
structure of his verse, and some- 
times in the selection of his words; 
but the modes of rendering the mean- 
ing of a foreign author, which are cho- 
sen by these two poets, could not have 
been more widely different. Dryden’s 
translations are in general as tediously 
diffuse,,as Denham’s are obscurely 
contracted: the ideas of the original 
are compressed by the one, and ex- 

anded bi the other. We have room 
yut for one example out of many that 
we had selected, in proof of our asser- 
tion. The Mantuan bard makes 
#ineas relate the following circum. 
stance, in justification of his intended 
surreptitious flight from Carthage :— 


“ Me patris Anchise quoties humentilus 
ambris 

Nox operit terras, quoties astrea ignea 
surgunt, 

Admonct in somnis, et turbida terret 
image :”” 


Denham epitomizes it thus :— 
E. M. December, 1824. 


“ As for my son, my father’s angry ghost 
Tells me his Lopes by my delays are 
cross’d ;”’ 


but Dryden, on the contrary, am- 
plities and embellishes the passage in 
this manner :— 


“As often as the night obscures th® 
skies 

With humid shades, or twinkling stars 
arise, 

Anchises’ angry ghost in dreams appears, 

Chides my delay and fills my soul with 


Sears.” 


The former translator has contracted 
the sense as well as the expression, 
while the latter has extended both. 
It is clear to which of them the pre- 
ference must be given 

Two poems from an Italian author, 
on Prudence, and on Justice, contain 
many excellent precepts; but this 
encomium is of course the property 
of the original, with which, as we 
have not had an opportunity of peru- 
sing it, we cannot compare the ver- 
sion. The following couplet is ex- 
ceedingly pithy and Philosophical :— 


“ Learn to live well, that thou may’st die 
80 100; 

To live and die is all we have to do:” 

And we have seldom seen the idea of 

jnfinitude more adequately expressed 

than thus :— 


““What’s time when on eternity we 
think ? 

A thousand ages in that sea must sink ; 

Time’s nothing but a word, a million 

Is full as fur from infinite as one.” 


A metrical translation of a prose 
writer is rather an’ uncommon, and 
perhaps arduous, enterprise; but 
Denham’s “Cato of Old Age,” is 
very melodious, and as faithful as, 
under the circumstances, could be 
expected, Cicero’s work is so uni- 
versally read, that it would be super- 
fluous to give any extracts from it in 
its new form, which has added but 
little elegance of expression, though 
it certainly has not subtracted much 
vigor of thought. The arguments are 
still emphatic, but are not much more 
poetical than when they aspired to be 
nothing above prose; for mere uni- 
formity of sound is not poetry,—it is 
not the art which drew Eurydice from 
the realms of Pluto, and tears from 
the eyes of Alexander,—which has 
been the admiration of all mankind 
ever since it has been raised above the 

3s 
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brate creation; and which has pre- 
served so many names from being borne 
away by the tide of time, which rolls 
over them like the ocean above a 
mighty shoal, that receives continual 
accessions of substance and durability 
from those tumultuous and unceasing 
waves which subvert and disperse less 
massive accumulations. That hea- 
venly science requires the most stren- 
uous exertions of the soul, the sub- 
limest flights of the imagination, and 
the finest feelings of the heart. What 
wonder is it, then, that so many have 
failed to reach the temple of Fame by 
the declivities of Parnassus, which, as 
it is the highest eminence that the 
diligence of human genius can attain, 
is by far the most difficult of ascent. 
This reflection ought, in mercy, to 
prevent, or at least to soften, the 
rigorous criticisms of those modern 
Zoili (of whom there are too many) 
who seem to derive more gratification 
from exposing blemishes, than dis- 
covering beauties; from detecting 
what is wrong, than advising what is 
right; and who, though they readily 
inform the literary traveller that he 
has missed his way, are seldom very 
prompt in directing him how to 
recover it. Those “ gaunt mastiffs, 
growling at the gate” of Reputation, 
are the most insurmountable obstacles 
to the progress of rising genius, which 
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it is the business, and should be the 
pleasure, of the commentator to in- 
struct by inculcating the most ap- 
proved precepts of our latter age, and 
to animate by exhibiting the most 
illustrious examples of the olden time: 
and, especially, the venerable worthies 
of antiquity ought to receive their full 
meed of commendation; that poets 
of the present era, being encouraged 
(by the hope of meeting with the 
same candour and liberality as_ is 
exerted towards their ancestors,) to 
commit their fame with confidence 
into the hands of subsequent critics, 
may prosecute their labours with un- 
checked avidity, elated with the idea 
that their names will never sink in 
the flood of oblivion, but float up- 
borne on the tongues of successive 
generations; and that haply some 
Byron of after times may sing of them, 
in strains as elegant and true as those 
which have already been poured 
forth in memory of the “ mighty 
dead,” with whom their author is now 
slumbering. 


‘¢ The waters murmur of their name ; 
The woods are peopled with their fame ; 
The silent pillar lone and gray, 

Claims kindred with their sacred clay ; 
Their spirits wrap the dusky mountain, 
Their memory sparkles o’er the fountain ; 
The meanest rill, the mightiestriver, 
Rolls mingling with their name for ever.’ 


ON A COCKNEY GOING TO SCHOOL, 


WHO WAS HEARD TO SAY HE WOULD BE AS LEARNED AS HE WAS THOUGHT 
VAIN. 


Younc Johnny vain has gone to school, 
But thus first laid him down a rule— 
Was ever such related ?— 
Swears he, though great my pride, I sce 
My learning hence by all shall be 
As high, Sir, elevated. 


Dear Johnny, it gives mighty fun, 

To hear that you have so begun 
Your noddle to enlighten— 

But leave such wondrous rule aside, 

For to match your learning to your pride 
You should be more than Crichton. 
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TO HOPE. ‘} 
Come sweetly soothing hope, Hy 
Come from thy rosy bower, 


With dimpling smile and aspect mild, — 
Yet now again so gay and wild,— 
Bright emblem of a flower, 
That livesa day, 
Then flits away, 
So sweet, so fair, so pure alas! yet will not stay! 


See how the galling chain 

Weighs downs yon drooping head ; 
His locks are grey with grief and pain, 
And with’ring care hath fix'd her stain, 

Whilst every friend is dead ; 

Yet still to thee, 
; His thoughts will flee, 
And wake awhile his untun'd soul to harmony ! 


What makes yon lover weep, 
Is she he loves untrue ? 
Yet see again his eyes are bright— 
Again those flashes of delight, 
His former bliss renew : 
For round his head 
Thy wreath is spread, 
And tears and sighs on momentary wings are fled. 


Midst desolation dark, 
Midst ruin and decay ; 
Through Afric’s wild, or raging seas, 
Midst hungry famine and disease, 
Still dost thou sportive play : 
On wing sublime, 
From clime to clime, 
Still soaring on thy pathless way—unheeding time! 


Come then, sweet soother, come, 
In all thy gay attire ; 
From this dark glen of solitude, 
Awhile my fever'd thought obtrude, 
And bid my woes expire. 
In vision bright 
With magic light, 
Come spread thy sunshine o’er my gloomy soul to-night. 


H. B. P. 
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AN AGREEABLE MAN, 


THF name of an agreeable man, 
like the word honor, is generally made 
use of, yet applies to very few. What 
is an agreeable man, then? is it one 
whose habits are like our own ? whose 
manners, nay, perhaps whose vices are 
fashionable; one who knows every 
body, and is seen every where in high 
life > or a man of accompkshments ? 
of learning and information? a tra- 
velled man, or a mere good-natured 
man who kas no will of his own, or 
sutrenders his will to every body ? [sit 
a flatterer? a handsoine man, or arich 
man >? awit, an author, or a courily 
man? It is none of these, yet all; 
such, at least, is the truly agreeable 
man, yet he who passes for such is, 
more frequently a cunning man, ora 
man of the world. The man whose 
habits suit the circle in which he 
moves, is sure to be called an agree- 
able man, when he, most probably, is 
quite the reverse ; his is not a soul of 
sensibility and sympathy, on the con- 
trary, he is the most selfish being eX- 
isting; he has craft enough to discover 
the weak part of those with whom he 
moves on in life, and worldliness suffi- 
cient to serve bis own iuterest in amus- 
ing himself and others; he is a don 
virant with hard living men; and is 
asked to their tables on that account, 
however dull his intellect ; he picks up 
a number of anecdotes and acquires a 
kind of table talk, which, like pride, 





” fills up all the mighty void of 
sense.” 

Besides the very praising my lord’s 
wine, or the bar: ynet’s cook, th: e CN pa- 
tiating on the flavour of Lafitte, or 
explaining how a made dish ought to 
be dressed, is wit enough for a gas- 
tronome, and such a man is sure to 
pass for an agievable person, although, 
take him from the circle of which he 
forms a segment, and he would be out 
of place and fit in no where else, his 
conversation would be uninteresting, 
he would be dumb or an ineum- 
brance ; the drunkard, the gambler, 
(we mean not the Greek, but he who 
spends half his lite at the card table) 
the calamniator, are odious, detestable 
characters ; yet the first, if he siugs a 
good. song, and retails Joe Miller 


adroitly, is an agreeable tellow with 
similar to his; 


those whose vices ate 


the playman who is tolerably skilled 
in every game of society, and can lose 
his money with even temper, is sure 
to be admitted into good company, 
and ergo passes for an agreeable gentle- 
man; whereas he may have not one 
good quality in the world, and be 
ignorant and unamusing, which pass 
unnoticed from the time being filled 
up by cutting, shuffing, changing 
partners, and dealing, a pastime in 
high life, and a game which is played 
notonly at a card table but elsewhere ; 
the slanderer is but too welcome in 
the deudoivs and drawing-rooms in 
town ; calumny is seized with avidity, 
and the gui ity” listeners to it are weak 
enough to believe that they are all 
perfection, nay that they rise upon the 
downfall of another; the fairer sex 
count such a man dclightful—with 
what wit he cut up the dowager’s 
foibles; how pointedly he d: scribed 
the vulgarity of a nouveau parvenu, 
ora Jewess thrust into “ ality, how 
archly he hinted at Lady Ge: trude’s 
false curls, and what a clever giver he 
is of nick names! how he cailed the 
fat nadobess an otl painting, the 
duchess a finished picture, the old 
maid her shade, the little dumpy 
countess a miviature, and the gellant 
widow a transparency —is _ arrec- 
able? is sucha man not a disgrace to 
his sex, a bad hearted male gossip? 
Again, there are figures which we 
know, about the west end of the town, 
merely from being acquainted with 
every body and from being every 
where, therefore they must be aygree- 
able, whilst the fact is that they owe 
their enfré into company to fortune, 
title, or connections, and are nothing 
but the make weights of overflowing 
routs, the cyphers in the numerical 
strength of an “* At Home,” or a first 
winter party which shines forth m the 
Morning Post the veat day with the 
agrec cable man's name towards the 
bottom of the leugthy list of company. 
The accomplished man is likely to 
be aa agieeable man, yet he is oiten 
such an evotist that he ceases to be 
so; besides if his accomplishments be 
those of the exterior, instead of the 
mind, a thing which most offen oc- 
curs, old age cuts off all bis agremens, 
and he isa perfect insipid ; for nothing 
ean be more ridiculous than i 
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wrinkled male caperer and waltzer, a 
conceited seragenaire trying to sing 
with a voice which, although 


ta’ 





once shrill and round, 
** Now whistles in the sound,” 


or a mute piece of drawing-room fur- 
niture, Only fit to fill a corner, but 
which once was quoted for a fine 
horseman, fencer, or billiard player, 
or was remembered by our grand- 
mammas asa handsome fellow who 
used to sigh out a song accompanied 
by his guitar, which has lost all taste 
and expression, as have his many 
amatory compliments, and smart 
double entendres, which are most un- 
becoming indeed in persons in years, 
and scarcely pardonable at any age ; 
learned men are seldom agreeable, first 
because they are little understood 
amongst the gay, and secondly be- 
cause they are too often dogmatical 
and pedantic ; besides, envy deprives 
them of half their value by misrepre- 
senting them on account of their being 
above the level of the understandings 
of those who make them the subjects 
of their conversation. The travelled 
man may have travelled to no pur- 
puse, but to abuse his native land, to 
import the follies and extravagances 
of foreign parts, to become a cox- 
comb, and so to interlard his conver- 
sation with French, Italian, or 
Spanish, or a smattering of each, that 
he becomes agreeably unintelligible 
to some, and delightfully ridiculous 
to others :—on the other hand, if he 
has been a person of observation, it is 
fifty to one that he will engross all the 
conversation to himself, in order to 
evince his supposed superiority over 
the plain man cf good sense and good 
nranners, and will travel you about to 
Rome aud Naples, Florence and Paler- 
mo, or fight his battles through all the 
Peninsula, keep your attention on the 
rack, listening to the intrigues of the 
house of Hapsburg, keep dinner cool- 
ing whilst he is on the Prata at Vienna, 
or retire to Italy to bury you in the 
ruins of Herculaneum ; not aware how 
iroublesome a member of society he 
becomes, nor that arch satire will say 
behind his back, “ dear me, I thought 
we should never get out of the Vati- 
can with Mr. Longwind,” or, * for 
nity’s sake don't mention Venice be- 
fore him, or we shall be annoyed with 
a story of the Doge which I measured 
five quarters of an hour long, which 


kept me from going up to dress, and 
made me too late for dinner :"" this we 
may suppose to be the remark of a 
young lady of fashion, Lastly, travell- 
ed men are great dealers in the marvel- 
lous, and are known to embellish 
common matters of fact with the 
imaginative, so that they are some- 
times not credited whilst truth is their 
guide, but thought to be imposing 
on our understanding by what 1s vul- 
garly called tipping us the traveller. 
A good natured man, is most generally 
agreeable, but the constant surrender 
ot his will and opinion, must lead 
him into errors; moreover he who is 
every body's body, is at best bat a 
negative character, and such a man is 
neither instructive nor amusing, much 
less edifying and exemplary ;_ the 
flatierer is considered amiable by the 
vain and conceited, but is despised 
by the virtuous and wise, nor is he 
even an innocent character, since he 
increases the follies and imperfections 
of others, and is constantly compro- 
mising truth and justice, is the apolo- 
gist for vice, and a deserter of prin- 
ciple; a handsome man is too agree- 
able to dear self to be so to others, 
unless to the female voluptuary, who 
nevertheless svon discovers him to be 
a fool; a rich man is abominable 
when purse proud, and an inconve. 
nience to the less affluent, from his 
empty importance, and expensive 
habits; a wit is very often too dan- 
gerous to be an author; would be 
called an agreeable man, were it not 
for his poverty, or when he is absent, 
absorbed in thought, or (being a per- 
son of consequence) a mere prattler ; 
a courtly man is a good maker of a 
bow, a saver of civil things and a 
studier of the graces, grey hairs greatly 
diminish his moyens de plaire (his 
means of pleasing) for he is more 
bent on pleasing than on gratifying 
his friends in any other way, nor is 
his conversation ever entertaining or 
instructive, unless you get him upon 
etiqueties of court, and the peerage and 
drawing room reports, or ten times 
told on dits ; there is, however, a sort 
of mixture of all these, a sipper of 
sweets, and gleaner of little attractions, 
askimmer of the cream of fashion, a 
man who is all things to every body, 
like the French rdke who thought it 
very hard to be cailed an f:constant, 
when he was fidel ad tant le monde ; 
such a man is deemed agreeable by all 
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ranks, I shall therefore give an outline 
of him, and leave the reader to de- 
cide upon bis merits. The man of po- 
pular manners, who is not too inde- 
pendent to be indifferent as to 
pleasing, nor so dependent as to be 
forced to become the echo, the toad- 
eater or pander to another, must be a 
man rather elderly than young, but 
indebted to all the preserving, reno- 
vating, beautifying artzficia/s of an 
age prolific in invention and rich in 
art; he must be able to take off halfa 
dozen years of his life, with young 
people and the ladies, and to put them 
on again, not by admitting them alto- 
gether, but by the dates of things 
seen and unseen, so as to bring him to 
the level with people of his own age, 
and his elders; he must have no strong 
predominant passion or vice, because, 
then he could not be all things to all 
people, but he must have a slight 
touch of many, so as not to be severe, 
never to offend, not to be a restraint 
on the giddy, nor a scandal to the 
grave, he must be of the cast of the 
French aimadle who smiling professed 
“ J'aime mieur un vice commode 
gu’une vertu fatiguante ;” he must be 
cheerful, patient, and at home in com- 
pany, rather familiar, but must know 
where to be the reverse ; he must have 
a good memory, pick up anecdotes and 
news, yet neither bea proser nor poli- 
tician, aslanderer nor a philanthropist, 
for all extremes are liable to prejudice 
his popularity; he must be able to 
atiect dignity, mingled withcondescen- 
sion with his inferiors, and to assume 
the appearance of respect and consi- 
deration, which he does not feel with 


his superiors; he must never talk of 


religion, but know when and where to 
go to church, and how to listen to a 
fashionable preacher ; he must flatter 
all women and be superficially ac- 
quainted with most things:—for in- 
stance, he must know the names 
of all great people, of all musical 
composers, actors, actresses, singers, 
and dancers, together with their 
particularities, the pieces and bal- 
lets in which they perform, so as to 
have it in his power to say a few 
words on each, such as ‘there's my 
lord with his old favorite,” “ how well 


he duchess wears,” * I protest she is 
quite a myrtle,” “ true that piece is by 
‘imarosa, a delightful composer !”” 
* Catulani never was in better tune,” 
4¢ Miss Stephens always delights me,” 


‘“‘have you seen the new piece?” 
“have you read the last novel >" 
in all which, hear-say and the reading 
of a few pages will bear him out 
decently ; the reviews are a rich mine 
to such a man, for any man’s judg- 
ment is better than his own, besides 
he has no time to lose, and properly 
speaking, no fixed opinion. Your 
agreeable man must, by turns know 
how and when to admire a child, to 
discover a great likeness with the 
handsomest parent, to enlarge upon 
how much he or she has grown since 
last Spring, must find out the good 
point in a bad horse, and set it forth to 
the Right Honorable owner of him; he 
must even lounge with the young heir 
in his stable, smell to his hay, and 
approve of his corn; he must walk 
with the agriculturist over his grounds 
and talk of strong rails, and light 
ones, lime stone and gravel, grain 
and clover, however against the 
grain it may go; and however he may 
regret his wetting his boots, or wish 
himself in clover by his own fire- 
side; at his patron’s he must pat all 
the children on the head, and allow 
her ladyship’s dog to jump upon him, 
and to cover his clothes with hairs, 
because he must be fond of dogs and 
puppies also; where a good table is 
kept, and where there is a reunton 
(for which we are indebted to France) 
of the deau monde, he must dress 
well, but avoid creating envy thereby, 
must never want money, yet —_— 
of the times ; he must seem to be kind, 
without being so really, must pity 
every sufferer, yet serve nobody; he 
must never attempt to give advice, 
unless it be to confirm the persons 
who ask it in what they intended to 
do, right or wrong; his acquaintances 
must be many, friends he expects 
none, friendships and attachments 
would encumber him, and demand a 
mutual feeling. Now an agreeable man 
has no such thing; he must never 
give nor lend, but always regret his 
inability, at that partecular moment ; 
as he will have read at school, that 


“« Dulce est desipere in loco ;”’ 


he need not much mind a slavish ad- 
herence to truth, but must always 
avoid detection, at the same time, 
whenever he hears a | (good 
breeding goes no further) he must 
invariably appear to receive it as 
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truth. Such a man -will be called we shall endeavour to draw another : 
agreeable by half the town, the other portrait. In the interim, we advise +h 


half he neither kiiows nor cares them to examine well the present hike- yi 
about; so much for the worldly agrees _ ness, ni 
able man: our readers will meet with PHILO-SPECTATOR. " 
many such before next month, when , 





THE BLUE EYES OF MY MARY. 


(AIR—Over the Water to Charlie.) 


On! bright were the days! for their gloomiest hour 
Was at worst, but a lost one only, 
When I stole before time to our sweet rose-bower, 
And, though among flowers, felt lonely ; 
Till, soon, alight footstep came quickening on, 
And I look’d for a fawn or a fairy, 
But, instead—through the roses—beheld, in the sun, 
The laughing blue eyes of my Mary. 


How oft would I turn from her kisses, and try, 
In my fulness of joy, to discover 
Some cause for a tear; but in earth, sea, and sky, 
There was nothing I—cou/d ?—would weep over. 
For e’en if that sky had enshrouded its hue, 
It were nought to make me sad or wary ; 
I'd a heav'n of my own, as bright and as blue, 
Jn the soft sunny eyes of my Mary. 


And well I remember, one golden eve, 
When the moon had given day warning, 
But his rays were so long in taking their leave, 
That it seem'd they would revel till morning ; 
An old gipsy we met at the garden gate, 
And though she was haggard and hairy, 
How charming I thought her while telling my fate 
Word for word with the eyes of my Mary! 


That moon just silver’d the winding brooks, 
And again fell under the mountain,— 

Yet 1 fancied it ling’ring on Mary's looks, 
Though dim was the tace of the fountain,— 

When | said, as I turn’d to the load-star of night, 
Whose beams never lessen nor vary, 

«Sure nought under heav'n is so constant and bright, 
“ Except the blue eyes of my Mary.” 





But Mary is gone! and the heart she led 
To the cage her enchantments wove it, 

May flutter unheeded, unfree’d, unfed, 
With no one to cherish, to love it ; 

Near her, I could bear the sweet thraldom as well 
As her own gay bird of Canary; 

But the songs that I pour, and the sorrows they tell, 
Are unwept by the eyes of my Mary. B. 
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THE COMPLAINT; WITH A ROSE TO JULIA. 


Tne rose I send, of brilliant hue, 

Is weak in loveliness to you, 

Whose charms defy the rose’s pow'r, 
Nor rival dread in brightest flow'’r. 

But yet how kind, how tender she! 

How merciful, compar’d with thee! 

See how she listens to the tale! 

Of her still faithful Nightingale. 

On thee our sighs are lost for ever, 

Like winds that pass o'er frozen river, 
Thy heart is harder than the rock, 
Which, though it bears the billow’s shock, 
And stands resistless many a day, 

By length of time will waste away. 

"Tis colder far than drifted snow, 

That lies upon the mountain brow; 

For this, beneath the genial beam 

Will soften yet, and turn to stream, 

But where's the charm can be applied 
Will lay thy coldness and thy pride; | 
And yet I love thee—tho’ in vain. 

Oh! speak not thou such words of pain, 
But leave me still the boundless sea, 

Of deep and dark uncertainty ! 

Accept this rose I pluck’d for thee 
Untimely from its native tree ; 

And when it shrinks from thy warm breath, 
As if it woo'd an instant death ; 

Think how each angry look, and word, 
Breaks from my heart some tender chord ; 
And when with water from the stream, 
You'd fain supply its parent stem, — 
But find alas! with all thy care 

It will not live nor flourish there. 

Then think how deeply hearts, when torn 
From all they ’d cling to—feel forlorn! 
Think how from mine each moment brief 
Will rob some hue, some loved leaf; 
*Till hopes and joys alike decay, 

Borne down the stream of grief, away! 
Think what thy feelings, when in vain 
Too late you'll bid it bloom again. 

But vain my prayers since beauty’s joy 


Since a Keb 


' Ts not to cherish, but destroy ; 


‘Mid broken hearts and feelings riv'’n 
She builds her glory and her heaven, 
Then here behold ! the wreck of mine 
I humbly offer at thy shrine, 

Nay spurn it not—too well I know 
Tis but a wreck—Who made it so? 
Love has cast my soul in sadness, 
Hope scarce points to future gladness, 
And yet—oh strange,—I feel it bliss 
To cherish wretchedness like this! 
Whate'er betide—or smile or sigh— 
I'll love thee, lady, till I die. 


T. MLN. 
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BRUSSELS NOVEMBER. 


Sucu is the rage for einigration and 
for visiting the continent, that an 
Englishman cannot pass through a 
town in France, or Flanders, without 
hearing nearly as much English spo- 
ken as French or Flemish. As far as 
curiosity goes, or the desire of im- 
provement, the motive for quitting 
the mother country justifies the tra- 
veller, but when we see persons of 
large property squandering their for- 
tunes abroad; when we behold folly 
and conceit in every class, from the 
tradesman up to the peer, vapourin 
about the towns of the continent, an 


just learning enough to make them 


troublesome at home; when we wit- 
ness a huge proportion of the half 

officers of the and and sea alnan 
wasting their youth at Paris, Brussels, 
and at the minor haunts of our coun- 
trymen, Calais, Boulogne and Ostend, 
we cannot help regretting such in- 
fatuation, and consider it as bordering 
on disloyalty anda want of patriotism. 
Economy is pleaded as the excuse for 
these absentees, but they could find 
as cheap a residence in Scotland, 
Wales, and Devonshire, and in ail 
counties remote from our metropolis, 
(the watering places excepted) as can 
be met with in such parts of France 
as they can reach with a moderate 
purse, and in all parts of Brabant; 
whilst the very distant provinces of 
France can only be visited by an ex- 
pensive journey, (to one who pleads 
poverty as hjs cause of retrenchment) 
and the only way to make such a 
journey answer is a long residence 
abroad. The description of Eng- 
lish visitors, or settlers in the fron- 
tier towns and provinces of France 
and of Flanders, and in the whole 
extent from the shores of each 
country, up to Paris and Brussels, may 
be divided into four classes, the vain, 
the half-pay, the debtor, and the 
bankrupt; some extravagant, some 
miserable, some degraded, and some 
objects of pity; now it gives an 
Englishman pain to see all of these 
abroad, and to have to own them as 
his countrymen, The nobler and 
richer British travellers proceed further 
on the continent, and visit Italy, 
Germany and Switzerland. We will 
now halt at Brussels. There is, in 

E. M. December, 1824. 


this town, a polish and an elegance 
which distinguishes it from all the other 
towns of the Netherlands, from most of 
the towns in France, and which makes 
it truly worthy of visiting, but cannot 
warrant a long residence, unless the 
settler, for such period, be in debt at 
home, or have other reasons for fearing 
to return. One great cause for the 
courtly style of Brussels is, its having 
so long been a fashionable place of 
resort, whilst under the domination 
of Austria, and particularly in the 
reigns, or rather governments of the 
Prince Charles of Lorraine, and of Marie 
Christine, sister of the lovely immor 
lated Queen of France, at which 
= politeness, high fashion, 
ospitality and pleasure, were at their 
meridian in Austrian Flanders; at 
the present day the King of the Ne- 
therlands holding bis court every 
oe in this city, keeps up old remem- 
rances of courtliness, and serves to 
maintain Brussels in her pre-eminence 
amongst French and Flemish towns. 
His court is, however, dull beyond 
description, but there is an affability 
in the Prince of Orange, and a kind 
feeling in the royal family towards 
the English, which is flattering to a 
traveller of that country, but he must 
not mistake and imagine that his 
nation alone will gain him considera- 
tion and a reception at court; the 
king only notices people of distinction, 
and only receives at court those who 
have been presented at St. James's or 
at Carlton Palace; the Queen is a 
woman, the Grand Duchess 
(consort to the Prince of Orange) 
is pious, charitable, and a most exem- 
plary wife and mother, but distant 
and reserved; she is her Imperial 
Highness in the full force of the term. 
Prince Frederic, second son to the 
King, is a very amiable young man; 
his sister, the Princess Mary Ann, is 
not much indebted to nature for 
beauty, or temper, but possesses a 
good heart. ‘The particular advan- 
tages of Brussels are, its public walk, 
called the park, its fine theatre, and 
the residence of so many of the old 
nobility of the soil; the park is, cer- 
tainly, a very pleasing object, and a 
very healthful walk, but it resembles 
a park as much as acup ¢ water does 
37 
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a river; or to use the French joke 
upon an artificial stream let into a 
pleasure ground, ‘* Ce/a resembla 
a une riviere comme deur gouttes 
@eau:*’ it is too formal, and too full 
of indifferent statues, and looks more 
like Grosvenor Square enlarged, than 
a park, or public garden. ‘The theatre 
is a fine spacious edifice, too large for 
the company that frequent it, so that 
the performers often play to empty 
benches. Mademoiselle Le Sucur, 
Sarete and La/loi are not without 
their attractions, but to ensure a full 
house, some performer of celebrity 
from Paris must appear on the boards. 
Among the ancienne noblesse, the 
Princes of Cray, of Daremberg, of 
Stahremberg and the Princess of 
Ligne figure in splendid hotels, there 
are other illustrious houses of Vilain 
Quatorze, Robiano, &c. &c.; but the 
French revolution has undermined 
theirformer splendour, and they are but 
the shadows of what they were; the 
name of Vilain Quatorze seems very 
odd to a stranger, when written (as it 
usually is) Vilain XIV. The family 
is very proud of it, and it relates to 
celebrated actions and possessions of 
the number which follows the name; 
there were Princes of Gand of the 
same name (Vilain) doubtless related 
to the family in question. Brussels is 
a great contrast in itself, in the high 


—— 


quarter of the town, and the lowe 
part; the former is salubrious, the 


‘latter unhealthy: in the one scarcely 


any thing is spoken but French, and 
Flemish is little known: in the other 
the very reverse is the case. ‘The 
walk in the park supplies air and 
exercise: the much boasted a/lré 
verie, or green alley, on the outside 
of the lower town, is abominable trom 
being ‘bordered by stagnant water, 
and is constantly damp from the 
over-shadowing of the trees which 
meet across the road; this is, however, 
the favorite drive of the royal family 
and of all fashionables, . The English 
are, at Brussels, as elsewhere, grega- 
rious, they herd together, game, and 
give dinners, and backbite each other 
in the way of scandal and gossiping. 
This town is like a village, every one 
is known, yet adventurers are very 
many, and if they will gamble and 
keep a good table, they may be sure 
of success, .A certain ex-officer of the 
Blues, formerly resident here, can 
attest the truth of this. Upon the whole 
this proud mistress of the Netherlands, 
this town of former renown, and of 
present interest, merits the traveller's 
notice, but is not without danger to 
the simple’ stranger; one month's 
sejeur is quite enough: I have visited 
it very often, which confirms me in 
what [ state. 
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Eient years have passed since thou wert seen, 
In ardent youth's advancing prime, 

Upon that distant village green ; 
Where, hand in hand with time, 

Pleasure and love confederate flew, 

And all was bright, and much was true. 


I too, though o’er my head had roll'd 
More summer suns than thine had known, 
Had felt not age’s finger cold, 
Nor heav'd a sick-bed groan ; 
But stranger then to grief and pain, 
I might be lov'd and love again. 


Ah! fatal power of passing years, 
Link’'d with a foe more ruthless still ,-— 

Disease, who oft her hand uprears, 
Wounds, but forbears to kill :— 

Oh! thou might bend a lengthen’d gaze, 

Nor know thy friend of other days. 


And tell me, thou, if time has given 
Thy auburn locks a deeper hue ; 
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Or calm'd the light that flash’d to heaven 
From forth thine eye of blue? 

Still glow the roses on thy cheek, 

Still thy fair brow do bright veins streak ? 


And wherefore not? Thou still art young, 
Thy sun careers at highest noon ; 

And health and hope have round thee flung 
A charm that fades not soon:— 

My race is almost clos’d, but thine 

Holds in midway its brilliant line. 


Yet not in vain those years have flown, 
Thou too hast felt their mournful power ; 
And much of change thine heart has known, 
Since that enamoured hour, : 
When through T "s vales we wander'd far, 
Each unto each a guiding star, 





‘They were not beautiful, those vales, 
That catch th’ ungenial eastern air ; 
But we, while breathing our love tales, 
Thought them divinely fair :— 
And fancy’s brightest radiance play’d 
On field, and brook, and “ cowslip-glade 


And long in memory's deepest cell, 
And long within the bosom’s core, 

Shall live the scenes we lov'd so well, 
But now may love no more :— 

Oh! never but with life’s decay 

Can fade those images away. 


But now on fate’s divergent line, 
sy other impulses we move ; 
And calmly hang on friendship's shrine, 
The spoils of vanish’d love :— 
Friendship—most faithful often known 
Where love had fix'd his earlier throne. 


If yet my life, which trembling hangs 
Upon a feebly woven line, 
Should brave reiterated pangs, 
And into age decline; 
When, hush’'d in soft and deep repose, 
No feeling wakes, no passion glows ;— 


Shall we not, friend beloved, once mote 
In the soul’s truest union mect ; 

To snatch from memory’s fading store 
The dreams to youth so sweet : 

And deck with flowers of earliest blooin, 

The opening precincts of the tomb, 


Till then, (if then should come) adicu! 
May life’s best happiness be thine, 
Shared by a friend with heart as true 
And fond as once was mine: 
Ah! not without a saddening swell 
That heart now breathes its long farewell! 


oul 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


A CELRBRATED French author 
aor observes that no man is ridicu- 
ous for being what he is, but simply 
for affecting to be what he is not. It 
is to be wished that his English rea- 
ders-could fully enter into the truth 
of his assertion, many would then 
escape the derision and contempt of 
the world, who now invite those feel- 
ings by their arrogant assumption of 
tastes and habits, which they imagine 
fashion or refinement renders it neces- 
sary to ess, but Of which nature 
has denied them the slightest sensa- 
tion, Asa proof among many others 
of the truth of my observation, I 
may instance a professed votary of 
literature of my acquaintance, whose 
life is a continual struggle between 
his assumed and real inclinations; 
the former oblige him to peruse with 
eagerness every new work that appears, 
the latter permit him to enjoy no 
species of reading beyond the Morn- 
ing Post, and even this “folio of 
four pages” carries with it a powerful 
alloy when he turns to the tremen- 
dous annunciations—“ In the press, 
and speedily will be published,” 
which remind him of the labour, 
drudgery, and exertion in store for 
him. How frequently to me, who 
am his chosen friend, does he lament 
the cacoethes scribendi of this unfor- 
tunate age; wifh what wisdom does 
he censure the prodigality of those 
publishers who bribe authors to out- 
write themselves by the dazzling lure 
of three thousand guineas for a copy- 
right; writers are advised by the 
critics to keep their effusions nine 
years, but he would at least treble the 
time of probation; an additional tax 
on pen, ink, and paper, would meet 
with his most cordial support; and 
the sight of an author in is carriage 
or attended by his livery servant 
never fails to fill him with apprehen- 
sion of the numerous host of versi- 
fiers whom such an example will sti- 
mulate to appear on the highway of 
letters, and commit similar depreda- 
tions on the time and money of his 
Majesty's subjects. Southey, Words- 
worth, and Coleridge, greatly annoy 
him by the frequency of their poetical 
effusions, but the principal enemy of 
his repose is that unwearied and mys- 
terious personage, whom fashion has 


designated by the title of the “ Great 
Unknown ;” this invisible tormentor 
allows him no rest, scarcely has he 
toiled through one of his multifarious 
productions before another issues 
from his literary steam-engine. In- 
deed, to say the truth, my friend has 
confessed to me in confidence, that 
being unfortunately a very slow rea- 
der, he had only just accompanied 
Jeanie Deans to the feet of Queen 
Caroline, when he was summoned to 
attend the tragical nuptials of the 
Bride of Lammermuir, and that he 
was actually roaming over wood and 
dell with the White Spirit of the 
Monastery, when condemned to se- 
quester himself in ‘** durance vile” 
with the afflicted Queen of Scots in 
the Abbott. He has lately, however, 
improved in dispatch, and has so 
assiduously put his shoulder to the 
wheel, that he has actually surmounted 
the last of his enemy’s productions, 
and has not yet shuddered over the 
publication of .a -third :—-but human 
tranquillity is never permanent, and 
the certainty that such an advertise- 
ment cannot be long delayed hangs 
over him, like the sword point sus- 
pended by a single horse hair over 
the banquet of Damocles. However, 
he smiles with unvanquished heroism 
in the midst of torture, and flatters 
himself that he enjoys an unsuspected 
reputation of the love of literature, 
while in reality his slender artifices 
are universally penetrated ; every one 
is eager to recommend a new work 
to his notice, and to laugh at him the 
next moment for his folly in punishing 
himself by taking their recommenda- 
tion, and he is the derision of his 
companions for affecting the charac- 
ter of a man of taste, when he might 
command their respect and esteem as 
a man of worth. I am acquainted 
with another person, who, without 
voice, ear, Or science, is an enthusias- 
tic amateur of music; he may be 
seen constantly entering the Pit at 
the Opera House—with a step and 
countenance forcibly reminding the 
beholder of Shakspeare’s description 
of the urchin 


Creeping like snail unwillingly to 
school.’’ 


He always takes tickets for Ambro- 
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getti's benefit, has a full length por- 
trait of Catalani in his drawing room, 
and the whole of Mozart's operas, 
elegantly bound, lying on aj grand 
piano forte, which he never opens, in 
company with a splendid flute which 
he never touches; he looks down 
with contempt on the generality of 
English singers, and never mentions 
pees Ae sorusy without observing 
iow greatly were improved 

a. residence in “ftaly. He ine, 
commits himself by giving a decided 
opinion of. private performers, but 
distributes his smiles, shrugs, bravos, 
and shakes of the head, with an air 
of such “mysterious importance that 
he is thought to understand the sub- 
ject very deeply by those who have 
not sufficient knowledge themselves 
to observe that his marks of approba- 
tion and disapprobation invariably 
occur in the wrong place. 

In reality he is not.only indifferent 
to music, but has an absolute dislike 
to it, and to that of the Italian school 
in particular—the airs that he actually 
ena are Black Eyed Susan, The 

reenwich Pensioner, and God save 
the King, (the latter not with Beetho- 
ven’s variations,) and the only occa- 
sion on which I ever beheld him dis- 
play genuine musical pleasure, was 
one on eee an Irish singer, 
under his window, carolled forth in 
a voice more remarkable for strength 
than melody, “The Adventures and 
Promotion of Paddy Carey!” I might 
betray the secrets of a dozen more of 
my confidential friends, who each 
expose themselves by riding some 
particular hobby, whose paces they 
cannot understand, and whose reins 
they are unable to guide, but my pre- 
sent object is to take notice of an 
affectation pervading at least half 
my acquaintance, and peculiarly pre- 
valent about the spring season of the 
year.. I mean that ardent longing 
for the country, that wish for a lite of 
retirement, and that exquisite sensi- 
bility to rural pleasures, which I know 
Nineteen out of twenty who profess, 
and one perhaps out of an hundred 
who really possesses. The fashion- 
able world, to do them justice, are 
more candid in this particular, they 
do not hesitate to declare that 


“Green fields, and purling springs, 
And larks and nightingales, are odious 
thiags,’? 


To lament the early close of a winter 
season ‘ending in August, and when 
condemned toa short banishment at 
their country seats,. they eagerl - 
vide a little of. kin friends aoe 
can. assist them to conquer dullness 
by billiards in the morning, and balls 
at night, and through whose aid they 
can “transplant into their own fair 
garden” exotic of Londo folly, 
vanity, and c ssipation, 

It is the middle class of Londoners, 
who have never attained the felicit 
of a country seat, which might di 
their ideal visions, by its “ sober cer- 
tainty,” who annoy me inconceivably 
by their mechanical aspirations after 
scenes and pursuits, which I know 
they have neither taste to appreciate, 
nor feelings to enjoy. It is unfortu- 
natelya general observation, that men- 
tal resources and attainments can 
alone impart a charm to a life of re- 
tirement ; the professed admirers of it 
have therefore an opportunity of pay- 
ing an oblique implied compli- 
ment to their own powers and talents, 
which cannot fail to be highly grati- 
fying to their amour propre, but in 
candour I must own that I believe 
many of them are self-deceived in a 
greater degree than they deceive 
others; they connect certain: ideas 
and associations with rural scenes, 
and pertinaciously cling to the idol of 
their own fancy, without consideri 
that on a nearer acquaintance it wil 
be apt to throw aside its holiday dress 
and appear in its every-day attire, 
rele enthusiasts read the poems 
of Burns, Bloomfield, and Clare, till 
their minds become a chaos of half 
English, half Scotch ideas of glens, 
coppices, dingles, braes, and heather. 
An inferior of literati have trod 
the soft labyrinth of romance,till they 
imagine an interesting shepherd in 
every field, an elegant recluse in every 
cottage, and a sentimental adventure 
in every grove. A few of less refined 
ideas form their opinion of a coun 
life from a yearly jaunt to Richmond, 
and always think of it in connection 
with along summer day, a circle of 
cheerful company, a dinner at the 
Star and Garter, moonlight on. the 
water in returning, and French hors 
and glee singing keeping time with 
the measured strokes of the oar. 
Among the opposite sex, the student 
regards a country retreat as the safe 
sanctuary where he may enthrone 
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himself in the confusion of ‘books and 
papers without fear of officious morn- 
ing visitors, and where under the fos- 
tering privacy of woodbiaes and jes- 
samines outside his habitation, and 
folios and duodecimos within, he may 
‘“‘break his fast with Aristotle, dine 
with Tully, and sup with Seneca,” 
without being recalled to the affairs 
of common life, by impertinent cards 
of invitation to grosser and less refined 
repasts. ‘The epicure on the contrary 
seeks the country full of vivid antici- 
pations of early peas, young aspara- 
gus, and strawberries and cream, pre- 
jers the sight of a kitchen garden to 
that of a bower of roses, and turns 
with disdain from the bloom and 
iracrance of a green house, to refresh 
his eyes with the more pleasing con- 
templation of a cucumber frame. 
The man of commerce early accus- 
tomed to talk of a rural retreat as the 
‘Mansion of Peace,” to which all 
Iris daily exertions tend, clings fondly 
to the idea at all times, but  particu- 
larly when exposed in the words of 
the poct, to 


‘* The losses, the crosses, that active man 
engage.” 


When summoned to prove a bad 
debt at Guildhall, his admiration of 
green fields rises in proportion; when 
reading the list of bankrupts, he pines 
for freedom and fresh air; and although 
when funds rise and business pros- 
pers, the organ of rural enjoyment, 
(as Messrs. Galland Spurzheim would 
denominate it) is suffered to “lie 
dormant,” the slightest disappoint- 
ment in his views never fails to restore 
it to its original ascendancy, and he 
languishes for those country delights 
which he is always accustomed to 
think of in opposition to London 
troubles. Should he happen in such 
a frame of mind to stroll into the 
Auction Mart, when some of the nu- 
merous Rosedale Villas, Hawthorn 
Cottages, and Woodbine Lodges, rich 
in all the advantages of spacious 
pleasure grounds, beautiful scenery, 
and populous neighbourhoods, are 
invitingly held up to sale, the proba- 
bility is that he makes a purchase in 
haste, which he repents all his life at 
leisure, and that thrown among scenes 
at variance with all his former habits, 
and overburdened with time which 
lie has not resources to employ, he 
finds too late, that pleasure does not, 


as’an ancient’ philosopher affirmed, 
cgynsist merely in the absence of pain, 
but that active occupation, stimulus, 
and exertion, although formerly con- 
sidered by him as the enemies of his 
repose, are in reality benignant 
powers, which furnish an enchanted 
sword, capable even in the hands of 
a person of humble talents and re- 
sources of giving a death blow to the 
terrific phantom ennui. Unable at 
an advanced period of life to direct 
his energy to new sources of employ- 
ment, and restrained by shame from 
returning to his old ones, he gene- 
rally leads an idle and dissatisfied life, 
sighs for Ludgate Hill while ascending 
a- flower clad eminence, thinks with 
Dr. Jobnson while gazing on a fine 
prospect, that Fleet Street is a finer, 
and turns disgusted ‘from his hot- 
house, green-house and summer-house, 
to dwell with fond complacency on 
his counting house, indifferent to: all 
the beauties of nature and art around 
him, and in the midst of his groves, 
shrubberies, and lawns, finding con- 
solation in nothing but his old. port, 
and his afternoon’s nap. It would be 
expedient if persons of such a turn 
of mind, could perform a short novi- 
ciate in seclusion, before they bind 
themselves to embrace it for life: } 
remember receiving much entertain- 
ment in watcliing the rapid abatement 
of enthusiasm ina gentleman of this 
description, who left the busiest part 
of the . busy metropolis, (he was a 
member of the Stock Exchange,) to 
pass a fortnight of rapture and retire- 
ment.at the distance of an hundred 
miles from it. For the first day after 
his arrival, his ecstacy at beholding 


cattle without drovers, flowers grow-. 


ing wild in the hedges, and trees the 
native green of which was unsoiled 
hy dust or smoke, was so tumultuous 
as to call to mind the lines—— =; 


“ *T'is bliss but to a certain bolind, | 
Beyond is agony.” 


The next day his feelings were 
rather more sobered, but still.in a 
state of sufficient eflervescence to 
discovef attraction in every pool of 
water, and beauty in every stump of 
a tree; the third morning had nearly 
exhausted his admiration of surround- 
ing objects, when fortunately the 
brilliant succession of the rapidly 
floating clouds above his head attracted 
his attention, and (perhaps from an 
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old habit of building castles in the 
air,) he was delightfully engaged du- 


ring the whole of that day in watch-, 


ing the aspect of the horizon, seeiug 
the sun sef, and the stars rise. ‘The 
fourth day he observcd that the situa- 
tion must be very damp in winter, 
enquired what time the post came in, 
and wondered if the roads were pass- 
able on horseback, and if the neigh- 
bourhood was social, The filth day 
proving rainy, he sought amusement 
in the littke library of the place, and 
eagerly turning to the price of stocks 
in a London newspaper, he found, 
or fancied he found that they required 
his immediate presence in the metro- 
polis; accordingly he took an hasty 
leave of his friends, regretted the 
painful necessity of tearing himself 
from the enchanting scenes he was 
enjoying, and with feigned sorrow 
and real pleasure, exchanged the sight 
of sheep and lambs for that of bulls 
and bears, and the songs of Jatks and 
nightingales for the more congenial 
murmurs of the price of ‘* New 
Fours,” ** Long Annuities,” and “ Con- 
sols for Account.” He now speaks 
with unabated enthusiasm of countr 

retirement, but is observed to confine 
his summer rambles solely to Brighton, 
Hastings, and Margate. Indeed could 
Londoners only know themselves, : 
qualification by the bye very difficult 
of attainment, either for the inhabi- 
tants of London or-the country,) I 
am persuaded that they would, like 
my worthy friend above mentioned, 
seek alone for rural felicityin those 
little gems of the occan, vulgarly 
called watering places, which so ad- 
mirably assimilate both with their 
real and professed tastes. It is grati- 
fying to a blooming belle, to persuade 
herself and her friends that she fre- 
quents the Well Walk at Cheltenham, 
only on account of the trees, and 
promeuades: the Marine Parade at 
Brighton, merely for the sight of the 
sea; it is pleasing to ramble through 
three fields, and climb a couple of 
stiles, and then return and change her 
walking shoes for delicate kid slip- 
pers, pass the remainder of the day 
in the Auction Room, and the evening 
at the Libraries, and retire to rest fully 
satisfied that she has been enjoying 
the pleasures of the country. It is 
delightful to make excursions to some 
of the rural spots in the vicinity, and 
explore a few of their intricacies, sul- 
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rounded by attentive beatix, who vic 
with cach other. in. gathering .wild 
flowers: for her, carrying her white 
silk parasol, and breaking away the 
brambles that threaten destruction to 
her worked Moravian robe; then to 
call in her way home at the Library 
to enquire the fate of her raflle, and 
to conclude the day in the assembly 
or concert room, where, perhaps, by 
reat good fortune she obtains an in- 
troduction to some woman of quality, 
whose name might never have reached 
herin London, Alter a month or six 
weeks of these enjoyments, she re- 
turns to the metropolis, fully con- 
firmed in her love for the country, 
with a few shells and pebbles in her 
reticule to enrich her cabinet of cu- 
riosities, and a great many cards of 
new acquaintances to add to her visit- 
ing list; talks a vast deal of the ram- 
bles she has taken, and a little of the 
conquests she has made—finds the 
air of home very oppressive, the gar- 
den of the square intolerably con- 
fined, laments the hard, destiny that 
compels her to sacrifice her health and 
spirits in London, and if tolerably 
ingenious and fertile in contrivance, 
very likely persuades some kind phy- 
sician to prescribe change of air for 
her nervous maladies, and benevolently 
restores her to the delight of green 
fields and public walks, sea breezes and 
military bands. Before I conclude, 
let me most respectfully apologize to 
the worthy inhabitants of this spacious 
metropolis, for the whole of whom | 
entertain the most profound venera- 
tion, if I have said any thing to 
wound their delicate and refined sen- 
timents. So far indeed from meaning 
any reflection on them, by saying 
they are deficient in taste for the 
country, I should deem every law of 
nature and probability violated were 
the contrary to be the case. 

All productions partake partly of 
the soil which gives them birth, and 
partly of the culture bestowed on them 
by ait, and both these circumstances 
strongly militate against such an in. 
clination of the mind. The genuine 
Londoner, born in smoke and noise, 
lulled to sleep by the sound of carts 
and drays, and awakened in the morn- 
ing by the cries of chimuey-sweepers 
and dustinen ; frequently educated in 
youth according to. the celebrated 


piece of advice, ** My son, yet money, 
Lonestly if you can, Lut, at all events, 
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get money,” and absorbed at maturity 
in speculations, profits and losses, is 
the being, of all others, least fitted for 
rural life. He appears only to breathe 
im an atmosphere of calculation and 
commerce, he speaks a language of 
his own, of debts, taxes, loans, and 
dividends ; he seems born for a money- 
getting, bustling, mercenary world, 
and he would be out of his sphere ina 
world of sunshine, greenness, and tran- 
quillity. If he requires relaxation, let 
him seek it in his own orbit, and near 
his own home; London abounds in 
exhibitions of pictures, wax-work, and 
wild beasts, in Chinese jugglers, Indian 
chiefs, and native Laplanders; if he 
cannot be content without country air, 
let him luxuriate during the hay- 
making season in an evening walk 
in the fields round Copenhagen House, 
or gratify a still more exalted taste by 
climbling to the summit of Primrose- 
hill, but let him not flatter himself 
that he that real rural enthu- 
siasm which would lead him to find 
enjoyment in wandering through 
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groves of sycamore, sitting under tli 
shade of lime trees, or reclining by the 
side of a silvery stream, and dipping 
garlands of wild flowers into the rip- 
pling waters; weariness, languor, and 
discontent, would be the infallible con- 
sequences of the indulgence of such 
ascheme. Inthe meantime, let him 
console himself by reflecting that refine- 
ment of taste, although certainly an 
ornamental quality of the mind, is by 
no means a necessary, and very seldom 
an useful one; that the habits and pre- 
dilections which conduce to every-day 
comforts may be acquired without dif- 
ficulty by one who has never been 
beyond the sound of Bow-bells; and 
that honesty, probity, and respecta- 
bility, may, if properly cultivated, 
flourish as effectually in the atmo- 
sphere of Cheapside, or St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, as in the most romantic 
scenes of rural seclusion ever described 
by the pen of a Burns, or pourtrayed 
by the pencil of a Westall. vt 
A. 





AN ACCEPTATION FROM ELIZA TO R, W. 


‘Tis his voice that I hear! *tis the voice that I love, 
Its silvery sweetness the speaker doth prove ; 
He invites me to meet him adown in the grove, 

At the close of the eve, 


I'll come to thee, love, in the stillness of night, 

When thestars in pure ether are glittering bright, 

And the moon sheds her pale and undazzling light 
O’er the scene of our bliss. 


On, on, heavy houts, I grow tir’d of the day, 

There’s no charm to be found in the sun’s garish ray, 

Come quickly, dear night, in thy cloak I'll away, 
To the arms of my love. 


When the turtle hath ceas’d her Icst mate to bewail, 
And the trees wave no more their green boughs in the vale ; 
When the leaves cease to rustle unstirr’d by the gale, 

Then [ll fly to my love. 


On, on, thou dull day! hide thy face i’ the west, 
Come, night, soothing mistress, charm nature to rest, 
O, then I'll away to repose on the breast 


Of the youth that I love. 


ELIZA. 
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ON THE EXERTION OF FEMALE TALENT: 


It is evident, from the many in- 
stances that have presented themselves 
to the world of feminine excellence, 
that the female mind is capable of pro- 
fiting as much by cultivation and 
study as that of the other sex. We 
have had poetesses, philosophers, scho- 
lars, politicians, and moral writers, 
whose names will be handed down to 
future generations, who will rejoice 
in the truths diffused by their pens. 

From the mixed society that a young 
man is thrown into at his entrance into 
life, it is probable by the time he com- 
mences author he may not be fully con- 
vinced that something more is expect- 
ed of those who can produce any thing 
worth the perusal, than that they 
should cand amuse. It is directly 
the reverse with the female; they are 
early taught, that to be esteemed they 
must be useful, and the same argu- 
ment each wisely applies to her own 
heart. While the man is delighting in 
those displays which should have been 
the objects of regular cultivation, the 
female is wisely laying up those stores 
of knowledge which is to make her 
useful “ in her day and generation.” 
We think no one will deem this chi- 
merical. Who can take up any of 
Miss Hamilton's works, and say they 
are not the result of great study? or 
who can peruse the varied effusions of 
Miss More, and not perceive, in every 
line, the manifestations of a persevering 
intellect. 

There have been several instances 
on record of females who have arrived 
at great proficiency in the dead lan- 
suages, of which Mrs, Carter, Mrs. 
Elza Smith, and the celebrated 
French critic Madame Dacier, are 
extraordinary examples; and now and 
then that sportive goddess, Nature, by 
way of shewing the “ lords of the 
creation” what she could do, has 
created one or two spirits somewhat 
amazonian, Of this small and select 
class was a lady of the name of 
Juliana Barnes, who flourished 
several hundred years ago, and who 
wrote an elaborate treatise on hunt- 
ing, hawking, and fishing, which may 
be found in the libraries of biblioma- 
niacs. Also Lefltice Dighy, Baroness 
Offaley, who, during the tumults in 
treland in 1642, most valiantly de- 
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fended her castle at Geashill agains: 
all assailants. 

It would be difficult to mention the 
sphere of life where females have not 
determined to be celebrated: that they 
have been so the varied works of 
Madame de Stael, and the epistles of 
Madame de Sevtgne, may be cited as 
instances almost worthy of being 
termed wonderful of female talent. The 
great powers of reasoning of the for- 
mer, and the wit and discernment of 
every intrigue that was carrying on in 
the magnificent but dissolute court of 
Louis XLV., which is displayed in the 
letters of the latter, may be cited as 
illustrative of this remark. That they 
should excel as poetesses and novelists 
is not very wonderful; there is an 
imaginativeness and innate delicacy in 
the female mind admirably adapted to 
the composition of works of fiction ; 
vet to what noble purposes have not 
some of this hitherto despised class of 
literature been rendercd subservient to 
women. The works of that great 
moralist Edgeworth, and the beauti- 
ful and religious novels of the late 
Mrs. Brunton, ave eminent examples 
of the justice of this conclusion. It is 
not irrelevant here to state, that we 
do not conceive it difficult to assign 
satisfyiag reasons for the contempt so 
lavishly bestowed on this genius of 
composition. Formerly every misera- 
ble wight, who could string a few sen- 
tences together, wrote novels, and 
we had productions in comparison 
with which the “ renowned History of 
Daddy Two Shoes, on Three Legs,” 
might fairly be termed subline and 
beautiful; but this day has fled for 
ever, and amiable suicides, and love- 
sick robbers can delight no more, If 
novels are purchased or read they 
must combine historic anecdote, or 
must refer to some of our best interests. 
The genius of romance appears to 
have died long since, and the incon- 
gruous ravings of Mazurin will never 
wake her from her slumbers, or retard 
his name one instant from the oblivion 
to which it is so rapidly hastening. Of 
Jate years female ability in literature 
has been most conspicuous, and in 
favor of morals, virtue, and religion, if 
has heen actively and indefatigably ex- 
erted, and the reward that the authors 
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may boast (besides the fame and pro- 
fit) is the cousciousness of having 
been gifted with no talent which they 
have misapplied, and of possessing, 
in its fullest extent, “ the sunshine of 
the breast.” 

While females are confessedly pos- 
sessed of such vast means for doing 
good, and so undeviating a disposition 
to subdue evil, it be shoves us to think 
on the importance females of talent, 
and how their minds may be well 
regulated in infant states. Their 
almost boundless influence in soc iety 
has been sufficiently acknowledged 
in all ages and need not be dwelt 
upon here: how doubly important 
therefore, must their influence be in a 
colony, whose character for morality, 
temperance, and industry, remain to 
be formed, and who must, according 
to the natural and irresistible course of 
events, be moulded after the fashion 
of the few master-spirits who are resi- 
dents among them, and of whose qua- 
lities, whether good or bad, the mass 
must in some degree partake, as the 
stream reflects the brightness or 
Opaqueness of the clouds that. roll 
above it. A man may possess expan- 
sion of intellect, perseverance, and de- 


cision of character, sufficient for a 
“ director general” in a sphere lik: 
this, but he will be a rare personage it 
he unites with all this, example as well 
as precept; if he has no vice to fling 
into the scale, no stateliness that freezes 
all approach to him, and no indivi- 
dual interests, or petty spleens, to 
gratify. All this may take place, 
nay, will take place, while society 
is constituted as it is, but we are 
bold enough to argue, that this alloy, 
so commingled with ore, could no/ 
be presented to the view if afemale, 
gifted as we have mentioned, were 
placed in the same sphere of action. 
The exertions of her pen, aided by 
the effects naturally produced by ex: 
ample, the union of all that was useful 
in life, with so much that could em. 
bellish it, and, above all, the palpable 
happiness, both here and hereafter, that 
must result from pursuing the same 
path she has trod, would gradually un 
fold itself to the understanding of each 
being ; common sense could not slum- 
ber, Or, if she did, it would be but to 
arise with increased resolutions to gain 
one more progressive step in the scale 
of humanity. 


CHORUS OF FAIRIES. 


See the moon! 


See the moon peereth forth out of the sky, 

And the murky shades from her face all fly ; 
Her course tor this night is clear: 

There's no heavy cloud to cross over her track, 

The light of her glory in darkness to black ; 
But the heavens all brightsome < appear. 


See the stars ! 


See the stars too begin now to spark, 
From their spheres they have loosen’d the light ; 
And their rays come darting on, o’er the void ‘dark, 
‘Twixt this orb and their circles bright. 


Up the air then tantivy! and fly! 
Like meteors soar in the sky, 
And bound over chaos atar : 
Come let's plume, let's plume our wings, 
And visit the silver springs, 
Of light in each burning star. 
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THE FETE Di 


Witn all the joyous anticipations 
of youthful fancy did a small coterie, 
which I had the advantage to join 
during a hurried visit to the French 
capital, receive the intelligence, con- 
veyed to them on a brilliant Septem- 
— morning, that it was the last day 

the Féte de St. Cloud,* and that 
it ‘aaa amount to an absolute mis- 
demeanor, to quit Paris without wit- 
nessing the gaieties and the agrémens 
of this enlivening festival. 

It was Sunday morning, and some 
few qualms of conscience obtruded 
themselves ou our English ideas, as to 


the propri iety of the propo: ed mode of 


passing the nF iy; but our sight-seeing 
propensities soon got the better of our 
more orthodox notions, and the car- 
riage was ordered to the door, ‘The 
weather was most inviting, and there 
was an clasticity in the air which was 
calculated to infuse into even an 
Englishman, that buoyancy of spirit 
on which our Gallic neighbours justly 
pique themselves : such sensations 
being quite at variance with the con- 
deising effects of a London atmo- 
sphere. All Paris appeared in motion, 
and the scene on the road through the 
Bois de Boulogne presented an humble 
imitation, with respect to bustle and 
dust, of the Epsom road during the 
races, 

‘The distanee, however, from the 
city not being great, the pedestrians 
were numerous, and before quitting 
the banks of the Seine, we observed 
several large sized barges, each bearing 

ponderous freight of well stowed 
passengers, and floating lazily with 
the stream towards the grand point 
of attraction. 

After passing through the Champs 
Elyseés and the Barriere de Neuilly, 
the road presents few objects of m- 
terest, excepting a spot in nearly the 
centre of the wood, where all the 
vrowth has been levelled with the 
earth, and where, if report says truth, 
the British troops bivouacked previous 
to their entry into the capital. 

A short drive brought us to the 


* This fete occurs annually during 


the month of September, 





three successive 
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extremity of the village, where gen- 
d'armerie were stationed to prevent the 
nearer approach of carriages. Imme- 
diately on alighting several self ap- 
pointed valets volunteered their ser- 
vices to brush the dust from our coats 
and hats, and however we might have 
been disposed to repel their advances, 
they were accompanied with such an 
air of politesse, and with such a sem- 
blanee of disinterested anxiety to 
please, that it became impossible to 
receive them otherwise than gra- 
clously. We proceeded through a 
line of inferior booths, to the gates of 
the gardens or park, where we soon 
found ourselves in the midst of the 
din and revelry of a country fair with 
all its noisy accompaniments, but the 
most indifferent obnerves could not 
failto be struck with the novelty of 
the scene and the picturesque group- 
ings it afforded. The luxuriance of 
the woods (as is not very usual in 
Vrance,) here forming a prominent 
feature, the air cf antiquated grandeur 
about the palace rismg on an emi- 
nence above the fohage, the long 
avenues and vistas with their inter- 
mediate walks filled with the variegated 
costume of countless multitudes, from 
the martial uniform of the royal guard 
to the simply tasteful garb of the hum- 
ble Bourgeoise, all contributed an 
abundant share of gratification to the 
eye; while the air of present enjoy- 
meut, which beamed in every counte- 
nance, and the universal spirit of rive 
la bacalelle which seemed to set all 
the cares of this world at defiance, 
aliorded ample field for the contem- 
plation of the mind, 

Raree shows, from which promises 
of unbounded amusement were held 
out to the lovers of conjuring, rope- 
dancing, horsemanship, &c., lined the 
main walk on each side, and did not 
differ much in = general appearance 
from similar establishments at our 
suburban fairs, but there was nothing 
which, in external pomp and mag- 
nificence, could presume to vie with 
the Forgeous display made on the like 


Sundays, ia or about 
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occasion by Messrs. Richardson, Gyn- 
gell and their fraternity, There was 
many an expression traly French in 
the various gestures avd orations of 
the charlatans and mountebanks who 
severally endeavoured to lure the sur- 
roundjng crowd within their precincts: 
and there was a characteristic mer- 
cudalism in the very tap of their 
drums as unlike as possible to the dull 
monotonous beat of our itinerant mu- 
sicians, which, by the bye, is rather too 
closely imitated in our military 
bands.* 

Detached ballad-singers here and 
there collected groups of listeners 
around them, but there were no pre- 
tensions either in their style or 
music to excite attention. Their me- 
lodies would have been stale to the 
ears of a Londoner. 

Roundabouts and swings in all their 
varieties were established in every 
direction, and, mounted on wooden 
steeds, young aspirants to military 
honors displayed their skill in carry- 
ing off a ring on the point of a sword, 
and other feats of dexterity. It was 
amusing to remark the ingenuity and 
minuteness of imitation so essentially 
French, manifested in the erection of 
some of these vehicles. They were 
surmounted at the points by models of 
ships completely rigged, each capable 
of carrying several passengers, to 
which the three-fold movement was 
given of a vessel undulating through 
the waves; so that as close a resem- 
blance to sea sickness as could be 
procured on ¢erra firma might be 
purchased at the expense of a few 
8OUS. 

Numerous specimens of _ that 
thoughtless levity (which John Bull 
is apt rather too generally to attach 
to the French character) were ob- 
servable among this assemblage, and 
in no instance was it more apparent 
than in the surprising facility with 
which all ages seemed to derive satis- 
faction from the most puerile pur- 


* A litile more attention to this particular, trifling as it 
improve the effect of our military music. 


very much 
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suits. Vast numbers of men of a 
mature age were diverting themselves 
with infantine toys and musical in- 
struments ; one especially, formed on 
the principle of the comb covered 
with paper, applied by a child to the 
mouth, and producing a similar dis. 
cordant sound, appeared to furnish a 
source of inexhaustible gratification. 
Numberless parties of old and young 
were to be seen sporting most joyously, 
and performing various gambols and 
evolutions on the green-sward, apart 
from the main throng. 

This exhilarating scene presented so 
many attractions to a stranger, that 
yreat part of the day had elapsed be. 
fore we were tempted to direct our 
curiosity to the palace itself, towards 
and from which a stream of visitors ot 
every class had been in perpetual 
motion throughout the morning. As. 
cending the rising ground towards 
the principal entrance, the prospect 
of the surrounding paysage increases 
in interest, and the calm repose of 
the rich and extensive landscape inter- 
sected here and there by the placid 
meanderings of the Seine, was well 
contrasted on this occasion with the 
glimpses of active bustle and merri- 
ment caught between the foliage im- 
mediately beneath us, Some gens 
d’armes were stationed at the lodge to 
receive the deposits of sticks and 
parapluies, and having passed through 
this barrier, we soon found ourselves 
within the vestibule. Setting aside lo- 
calities, however, we joined the throng 
which passed on leisurely, and with 
the utmost decorum, through several! 
suites of apartments* more remark- 
able for the splendour of their deco- 
rations than for their grandeur or 
extent. A valuable collection of 
paintings adorns the walls, and. the 
productions which possessed merit, 
did not fail to attract a full share o: 
the attention of the motley crowd, 
and to call forth many judicious and 
well applied remarks, I could not 


a ee ee 


nay appear, would 
When the aid of am 


best bands was lately put in requisition ut the Opera-housp to perform in the 
ballet of Alfred le Grand, it was found that the services of the principal dram 


mer weuld not bo available, as he was totally ignoraut of music, 


Some im 


provements in the mode of instruction have, I believe, been partially adopted 


+ The suite of rooms thrown apen on these occasions are anly those of Monsinn 
They are much exceeded in spiendour by the apartments of the King and the Duk: 
D'Angouleme, which can ke seen on other days, 
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help observing the difference between 
the deportment of the lower classes in 
France and in our own country. 
It would be difficult tc imagine the 
effect of a gratuitous and indiscrimi- 
nate admission of the visitants to a 
fair within five miles of the metropolis 
to the interior of a royal palace, pro- 
fusely decorated and enriched with 
costly furniture, and paintings. 

It is perhaps the immediate pre- 
sence of the gen-d’armerie which awes 
the populace into such order and pro- 
priety of demeanour; but I doubt 
if the experiment would not prove a 
dangerous One with us, even if Sir 
Richard Birnie with a host of his 
myrmidons were to give their personal 
attendance. 

In passing through these apartments 
my attention was arrested by a short- 
built personage, whose general appear- 
ance embodied my notions of the 
Parisian petit mditre of the last 
century. He was the more interesting 
as being the only one whom I met 
with who evidently preserved the 
habits and manners of the august race 
in their original purity, and had he 
not been so deficient in stature, I 
think he would have presented a per- 
fect beau ideal of the tribe, To at- 
tempt a description of his turn out, 
from the oily polish of his well curled 
locks, to his richly ornamented eane, 
would evinee too great a love of mi- 
nuteness, The pains which had been 
employed on the finish of both heads, 
were no doubt equally well bestowed. 
Every thing about him indicated the 
extreme of ** shallow foppery,” and 
empty conceit, and he was so totally 
engrossed with his own sweet scented 
person, as to be perfectly unconscious 
of all that was passing around him. 

The race of petit maitres, and their 
cotemporaries the macaronis, are 
nearly extinct ; and, unlike the lutter, 
they appear to have died without 
issue. Dandyism is certainly not so 
prevalent in Paris as with us, but 
whether this proceeds from a want of 
the esprét or the means, I shall not 
pretend to determine, Frenchmen 
are decidedly bad dressers, and must 
yield the superiority to Englishmen in 
this particular, as much as 1 am dis- 
posed to cede the like excellence to 
French ladies above my own country- 
women, Even a Parisian elegante 


dressed correctly and consistently 
from head to foot, is a complete “niger 
cygnus,” 


Before leaving the efivirons of the 
palace, we ascended some terrace 
walks, which are usual accompani- 
ments to the royal edifices or chateaus 
of any note. They are here elevated 
to a height above the level of the 
building, and from the summit the 
eye wanders over a very extensive 
horizon, presenting a fertile and diver- 
sified tract of country. Various in- 
distinct rumours now reached us that 
les grands eaux alloient jouer, and 
the multitude began to quicken their 
steps towards what appeared to con- 
stitute the greatest attraction of the 
day. Ina true spirit of John Bullism, 
however, we were not to be diverted 
from our course, which, I blush to 
own, was directed towards the dinner 
table. This was supplied from one 
of thenumerous restaurateurs establish- 
ed in the neighbourhood; and con- 
sidering the concourse of company 
and the bustle which necessarily pre. 
vailed, there was no reason to com. 
plain either of indifferent fare or ex- 
tortionate charges. 

On sallying forth from the wooden 
building which formed our temporary 
dining room, I was attracted by an 
unusual din and Babel-like confusion 
of sounds proceeding from what 
proved to be the kitchen door, 
Prompted by curiosity, 1 ventured to 
set foot within the threshold, and the 
extraordinary peculiarity of the spec- 
tacle which presented itself sufficed to 
reward me for my hardihood. Of all 
sights in the world for ‘“ confusion 
worse confounded,” commend me to 
a French kitchen in full play. A 
dozen different cooks in full costume 
and on active service, were supplying 
the demands of about as many 
waiters, who were each enforcing atten- 
tion to his respective wants, by a 
contest for superiority of lungs; this 
conflict of voices was aided by the 
unceasing jargon of the operative 
artistes, all of whom were talking at 
the same time, all in perpetual mo. 
lion, and all engaged in squabblin 
with each other for the different culi- 
nary vessels, for of these it seemed 
necessary to apply a portion of the 
contents of six or eight to each dish 
before it acquired the requisite pi. 
quancy, 1 had every reason to be 
thankful that 1 had concluded my owa 
meal before] ventured to pry into 
these mysteries ; but there was a cha- 
sacter about this truly French exhi- 
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bition, the effect of which was irre- 
sistibly ludicrous. 

We had the mortification to find on 
returning to the gardens, that we had 
missed the display of waterworks. 
There were abundant means, however, 
of consoling ourselves for this disap- 
pointment, and we proceeded with a 
confident anticipation of amusement 
to witness the performances of the 
dancing parties which were dispersed 
throughout the grounds. In our pro- 
gress we encountered some female 
members of the royal family in their 
carriages with some military atten- 
dants, but their presence rather ex- 
cited in the crowd a kind of idle won- 
der, than any very enthusiastic edulli- 
tions of loyalty. ‘The temporary plat- 
iorms for dancing, were tastefully 
fitted up in some picturesque spot of 
the garden, under the shelter of the 
loftier trees. ‘To each of them was 
attached a well appointed orchestra, 
filled by excellent bands of music, 
whose correct and tasteful performance 
of the contre danses, would have 
done honour to Mr. Paine himself. 
The style and deportment of the 
dancers were such as to justify the 
expectations we are led to torm of the 
superiority of da grande nation in 
all matters connected with the hee/s. 

There was no laboured attempt at 
display, such as we may observe 
among the lower classes in this coun- 
try; but every one executed his part 
of the quadriile with a grace and taci- 
lity not unworthy of Almack’s. There 
was an evident mixture of classes, 
especially among the gent/emen, tor 
there joined in the dance many ofh- 
cers, whose splendid uniforms and 
rich decorations bespoke them of high 
rank, and even in the same quadritle 
officers and privates appeared mingled 
together. ‘The attractions of some of 
the belles were alone sufficiently invi- 
ting; but urged by my fair com- 
panions, and having hired chairs for 
their accommcdation, | presently soli- 
cited the hand of an interesting girl 
who formed one of a family group 
seated near us. ‘The novelty of an 
English cavalier joimng the set 
atlorded no little amusement, and some 
of the lookers on appeared on the 
alert to indulge their quizzing propen- 
sities. We took our station opposite 
my partner's sister, who was equally 
well cessed and possessed similar per- 
sonal attractions to herself, and the 


quadrille being ended, I reconducted 
her to her seat by the side of her 
parents, when I received her thanks 
briefly but elegantly expressed, and 
accompanied with a most graceful 
gesture—I must not omit to mention, 
that the expences incurred on_ this 
occasion amounted to fifteen sous 


(73d.) which included the hire ot 


three chairs. I have not unfrequently 
taken a part in similar scenes at our 
English fairs, and I have seen many an 
expression of genuine and innocent 


enjoyment, and much lightness of 


step and heart, this, however, was 
mingled with so much _ boisterous 
mirth, perpetual struggling for prece- 
dence, and noisy efforts of vulgarity 
as to spoil the harmony and disturb 
the general tranquillity.  What>” 
asks a writer, who has favoured the 
world with some amusing sketches ot 
scenes in and about the French capi- 
tal, “ would a Sunday’s hop, be com- 
posed of the inhabitants of St. Giles’s 
and Bermondsey, or of Wapping and 
of the Borough ?” The majority of this 
assemblage was composed of indivi- 
duals of this class, and yet nothing 
cscaped them that could either offend 
the eye or ear of the most refined 
visitor. In short, at the shrine of 
gallantry, a Frenchman, whatever may 
be his rank in life, makes, with few 
exceptions, every due sacrifice: he 
forsakes his ribaldry, bis oaths, his in- 
temperance, and even his vulgarity ot 
mien, in the presence of a female. 
There were no boozing or liquor shops 
to be seen, nor did I even observe one 
single instance of indulgence in the 
luxury of a pipe or cigar, Give a 
Hrenchman his glass of lemonade or 
eau sucré, and his desires with respect 
to refreshing beverage appear satisfied ; 
on this occasion the itinerant lemo- 
nadiers mustered numerously, and 
were fully occupied in dealing out 
their meagre potations from the port- 
able reservoirs suspended to their 
shouiders. 

Night rapidly drawing its veil over 
this mirthful assemblage, compelied 
us reluctantly to withdraw from its 
fascinations, and enables me now to 
release my reader froma scene, which, 
however inspiring in reality, | fear he 
has long since thought sufficiently 
Wearisome upon paper. I shall take 
leave, however, to suggest befoie patt- 
ing, that one day employed in exa- 
mining the peculiarities and charac- 
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teristics which such a festival cannot 
fail to develop, is worth a whole 
month spent in traversing the streets 
of the capital. 

The contrasts which an unpreju- 


for I love thy many virtues, thy in- 
dependent spirit, and thy downright 
sincerity, aud it is for the love LT beat 
thee, that I would fain see thee profit 
by hints intended for thy benefit, 








diced Englishman is occasionally led __ for, F 
to draw with his own countrymen, 
are not always fi uttering to their ** —— thou hast need of discipline and 
polish or urbanity. Comparisons are mah — | 
at all times odious, but wlile we are To give thee what politer France receives 
careful to shew the follies and vices of From nature’s bounty. - that humane ad- 
our light hearted neighbours, for hea- — : 
we st ® ’ And sweetness, without whieh no pleasure 
ven’s sake let us not be slow to appre- is, 
ciate as well as imitate their excel- In converse, either starv’d by cold reserve, 
lences. Or flush’d with fierce dispute, a senseless 
Reprove me not for my want of broil.” 
national pride, my honest friend BuLL, W. 
TO FANCY | 


ancy! whither ait thou fled 
Thou that erst would ne'er forsake 
My neontide bower, or midnight bed, 
Whether I might dream or wake 


Oft, when T have turned to rest, 
Thow hast frighted sleep away. 

With beams and visions bright and blest,-— 
Sleep, who shrinks from any ray. 


What though darkness wrapt me round ? 
1 could see thy form bebind it; 

Though weariness each limb had bound, 
Thy magic would at once unhind it. 


And at the dull, dead, midnight noon, 
My frame with ecstacy would burn, 

Like his whose brain the treacherous moon, 
Fills from her clear but madd@’ning urn ; 


Till I would fly my pillow’d couch, 

And seize the soul embodying pen, 
That to far ages I might vouch 

The marvels thou had’st given my ken. 


Yet, ah! too oft, the hurrying rush 
Of great thoughts would their own stre neth smothes 
Like full chime s, when the echoing gush 
Of sound makes one note mar another; 


And all the unearthly shapes and hues 
Had vanish’d from my spirit’s eye, 

Ere from the pageant I could choos: 
Where first my mimic skill to ply. 


But among all those lights of heaven 
Whose charm I could thus ill express, 

Not one will now shine out,—not even 
Enough to cheer my loneliness. 
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Each object round me is the same ;— 
I look upon it, yet I see, 

Not what, of yore, thy wand could frame, 
But a cold, coarse reality, 


As far from what it was when thou, 
Fancy ! threw’sto’er it thy bright veil, 
As any stript and scentless bough, 
From one before its roses fail. 


Oh! render back to my poor strain 

The treasures with which then it glow'd, 
That each long idle string, again, 

May tremble under the rich load. 


Thanks. My breast heaves with sighs of fire ; 
[ see, hear, things ne’er shewn or spoken! 
Now, speed thee well, my fresh-breathed lyre :— 
Ha! the first chord | struck has broken ! 
b 
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Ob! thou art all to me, love!” 


1 po not court thy father’s wealfl:, 
His gold on land, or sea, 

L only worship thy dear self, 
For that ts wealth to me. 


I do not sigh for miles of land 
That should thy dowry be, 

The fair white wonder of thy hand 
Is power enough for me. 


I do not covet jewels rare 
That he could give to thee ; 
Thy ruby lip, thy red cheek fait 
Are precious more to me, 


I do not prize the gay gold rings 
That in thy halls I see, 

The little hoop a bridegroom brings 
Is richer far to me. 


Then let thy sire his own retain, 
Each diamond, every tree ; 

Thou wilt my pride, my hope remait, 
Though poor thou com’st to me. 


Oh! by the vows I've pledg’d with thine ! 
[ would not now be free ; 

To call thee wife—to know thee mine— 
Is wealth, land, gem to me 


J. F, Sruart- 
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A TALE FROM 


** DEPEND upon it, my dear bro- 
ther!" said Lady Leith, * depend 
upon if, your education has been the 
cause that you have advanced so little 
in life. Had our parents been as 
careful to instil into your mind the 
other principles of good policy and 
contrivance, as they were tv form 
your heart to virtue, and your mind 
to knowledge, you might at the pre- 
sent time have been Archbishop of 
Canterbury, instead of being Vicar of 
Holton, with a miserable income of 
two hundred and fifty pounds a-year.” 
“J endeavour, sister!’ replied the 
respectable old vicar, whose name 
vas Rusby, * to be content: for 
although my condition is by no 
means enviable, and I enjoy little 
beyond the mere necessaries of life; 
I have escaped from those degrading 
humiliations and unworthy flatteries 
which people for the most part are obli- 
ged to practise who wish to rise from 
inferior to high situations. I difler, 
however, materially from you in 
opinion. I believe that no instruc- 
tion from my parents could have 
made me a man of the world. My 
natural disposition is of a retired and 
studious character, which is probably 
the result of some inherent quality of 
the corporeal functions, that instruction 
could not alter.” 

«« Be that as it may,” replied Lady 
Leith, “I hope, however, that you do 
not intend to educate your two chil- 
cren in the same manner, as you were 
educated.” 

“Why not,” replied Mr. Rusby ; 
“1 shall teach them to be virtuous 
and intelligent, and leave the rest to 
Providence.” 

“You had better, my good bro- 
ther!’ said Lady Leith, “ purchase a 
ladder; and placing it before your 
chiidren’s eyes, bid them regard it as 
an emblem of tke world. Exhort 
them to fix their eyes upon the top, 
hold fast by their hands, direct their 
feet well, and strive with all their 
force to ascend, and in all probabi- 
lity they will make quick progress 
towards the summit.” 

‘‘ If they do not fall and break their 
necks,” said Mr. Rusby. 

E. M. December, 1824. 
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‘It were better to do that," said 
Lady Leh, “ than remain at the 
bottom of the ladder all their days, 
‘Take it from me, as an axiom, bro- 
ther! that ambition is a natural pas- 
sion of the human heart, the absence 
of which m any bosom renders hfe 
insipid. After the playfulness of 
childhood, and the dalliance of youth 
are past, We must have some poweilul 
unpulse to keep us from sinking iato 
absolute languor,” 

“| do not see the necessity of that 
impulse,’ replied Mr. Rusby. “We 
may be more hippy by limiting than 
by extending our views. ‘There are 
many innocent and axvreealle ways of 
rendering hie pleasurable, without 
resoiting to such powerful stimulants 
aus ambition,” 

“1 suppose,” sald Lady Leith, 
‘you mean such means of happivess 
as are to be derived trom reading, 
planting, gardening, drawing, and 
other languid and inert occupations, 
which disappointed or feeble charac- 
ters are apt to resort to, when the 
moments hang heavily upon their 
hands. Dioclesian aud Charles the 
Fifth, TL remember, planted cabbages, 
and studied mechanics, as poor sub- 
stitutes for the nobler pursuits of am- 
bition: Lord Bolingbroke in a mo- 
ment of petulance and disappointed 
ambition professed to turn farmer. 
Swift amused himself in low society, 
and low poetry. ‘These pursuits, 
however, were merely adopted as 
amusements which constant occupa- 
tion had rendered necessary, not as 
occupations which natural choice or 
taste bade them cultivate.” 

“ Those men,” said Mr. Rusby, 
“would have been much happier, 
if their views had been more mode- 
rate, and their ambition less. Dio- 
clesian and Charles the Fifth, resorted 
to innocent amusements alter they had 
been surfeited with slory, as if their 
hearis had been sick of the vanity of 
glory, and sighed for things of a softer 
and less pernicious character. Bo- 
lingbroke and Swift were justly pu- 
nished for the restless ambition of 
their early lives, by the neglect and 
misfortunes which fell upon the latter 
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part. Such men have done no good 
to human society. They neither 
made themselves nor others happy. 
More moderate views would have 
secured them from vexation and dis- 
appointment. ‘They might have lived 
happy and unknown, the admired 
and beloved friends of a small domes- 
tic circle, who might have felt the 
benevoleuce of their hearts, and lived 
unconscious of the extent of their 
abilities.” 

‘1 perceive, brother,” rejoined La- 
dy Leith, “that your prejudices are 
inveterate. Your moderation and phi- 
losophy may be well suited to your 
age, and if they merely concerned 
yourself, might pass without repre- 
hension. But you have two daugh- 
ters, whom it hehoves you to place in 
the world to the best possible advan- 
tage. This cannot be done without 
exertion on your part to inspite their 
minds with ambitious views. ‘They 
have already the germ of foture beau- 
ty, and the promise of minds capable 
of great accomplishment and _ refine- 
ment, This beauty, however, must 
be polished and fashioned according 
to certain principles adopted in ele- 
gant society, and their minds must 
be taught to derive the greatest ad- 
vantages from their natural endow- 
ments. Nature must be controlled, 
subdued, if possible extinguished ; 
and art superinduced. Of all persons 
in the world, brother, you appear to 
me to be the least fitted to instruct 
a young girl in what manner she 
should lay out her capital of beauty 
and accomplishment to the best ad- 
vantage." 

“JT am convinced of the truth of 
your observation,” said Mr. Rusby, 
“and shall be happy to receive in- 
struction from one who has given 
such practical illustration of the prin- 
ciples she professes. No person has 
been more successful in marriage than 
yourself—a husband obedient to your 
wishes, his splendid fortune at your 
command, and the possession of every 
comfort and luxury, prove you to 
have been extremely fortunate, or ex- 
tremely skilful in forming your mar- 
riage.” 
« Attribute my success,” said Lady 
Leith, with an impatient tone, and a 
movement of the head which indi- 
cated hauteur, “ to its proper cause, 
my abilities. You remember the 
many offers I rejected before I could 


be moved to marry. Sir James Leith 
was not the youngest, nor the hand. 
somest, nor the most beloved of my 
admirers, but he was the richest, and 
the most inclined to obedience and 
indulgence. I married him because 
| thought that such a marriage would 
be productive of the greatest share of 
happiness that matrimony ts capable of, 
My plans have been crowned with 
success; and nothing has been want- 
ing to my felicity but children. 1 am 
anxious that your daughters should 
have the benefit of my instruction 
and experience. I see clearly that 
your moderation and confined cir- 
cumstances will prevent them from 
enjoying those opportunities of form- 
ing acquaintance with people of 
rank, or of being brovght forward 
under such circumstances, and at 
such times as may enable them to 
marry advantageously. I therefore 
wish you to confide the care of their 
education to me. The ample fortune 
of Sir James can well provide them 
with those external accomplishments 
and attractions, which are all in all 
in the present state of society; anda 
few thousands spared from his im- 
mense fortune will not be felt as a 
loss by his nephew, whom he has con- 
stituted his heir.” 

“T cannot,” said Mr. Rusby, * part 
with both my children. ‘That were 
too great a sacrifice to make. You 
shall have one—tlie other shall re- 
main with me.” 

“Well! well!” said Lady Leith, 
**T will not endeavour to prevail on 
you to yield up both your children, 
notwithstanding I am conscious that 
it would be greatly to the advantage 
of both. I have felt too severely the 
want of children myself, to be insen- 
sible to that affection which dreads 
the entire loss of them.” 

This conversation between Lady 
Leith and her brother, Mr. Rusby, 
took place during a short visit which 
she made at Halton Parsonage, the 
residence of the worthy vicar. The 
result of this conversation was an 
understanding that Lady Leith should 
adopt the eldest daughter of Mr. Rus- 
by, consider her as her own, and have 
the entire management of her educa- 
tion. It happened fortunately that 
the favourite daughter of Mr. Rusby 
was the least acceptable to Lady Leith. 
She beheld something in the character 
of Monimia, the eldest, which fiat- 
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ered her hopes of seeing her one 
day aspire to distinction, - by means 
of an illustrious marriage; and Mr. 
Rusby thought he discoveret in Clara, 
the youngest, a sweetness of disposi- 
tion and a nobleness of heart which 
promised happiness to his declining 
years, These expectations probably 
originated in the predilection they 
both telt for the child whom each 
preferred, We often imagine in those 
we love, the qualities which we wish 
to see, 

Lady Leith was a being who thought 
that the happiness and misery of indi- 
viduals, their success aud misfortunes, 
resulted entirely from their education. 
By this term we do not mean that 
school-instruction, which generally 
goes under the denominstion of edu- 
cation, but that more enlarged and 
useful information by which persons 
are instructed to make the best use of 
their natural and acquired advantages, 
so as to advance rapidly in life to- 
wards wealth or rank. She was ber. 
self an illustration of the principles 
and doctrines she professed; while 
her brother, Mr. Rusby, was an ex- 
ample, in her opinion, of an ill-di- 
rected and erroneous education. ‘This 
gentleinan aud hersell, were the ouly 
children of a respectable tradesman, 


who thought that the best method of 


promoting their interest in hfe, was to 
bestow on them a good. education, 
To this end he sent them both to 
eminent schools, where they went 
through the usual routine of scholastic 
instruction, with credit and approba- 
tion. About the age of eighteen, 
Miss Rusby was committed to the 
care and superintendence of an aunt, 
from whom she received much of that 
useful knowledge which had con- 
ducted her so favourably to prospe- 
rity. The aunt observing in Miss 
Rusby, a certain portion of beauty 
and address, bestowed great pains in 
cultivating and directing those am- 
bitious and selfish propensities which 
are inherent in human nature. She 
taught her to set a high value on her 
personal appearance and mental ac- 
enn to consider an advan- 
tageous marriage as the great end of 
her exertions, ‘and to endeavour to 
surmount all those feelings of natural 
and fond affection, which lead astray 
so many young ladies to the great 
detriment of their interest. She would 
occasionally say to her, “ Be prudent 


in forming attachments. Every hap- 
piness in life depends upon a success. 
ful marriage. Resist the approach of 
sentiments, rand direct your mind sole- 
ly to the attainment of an advantage- 
ous settlement.” These precepts she 
enforced by examples drawn from life ; 
and held up to the observation of her 
niece, such matches among her ac- 
quaintance as presented to her eyes in- 
stances of happiness attained through 
a prudent and careful attention to 
interest; or of misfortune, resulting 
from thoughtless and precipitate atiec- 
tion. The young lady being of a 
character wary and prudent, received 
the admonitions of her aunt with 
attention. Her personal charms 
and accomplishments soon attracted 
the assiduities of some young suitors, 
but as their rank and fortune in life 
were inferior to her expectations, she 
had the prudence to resist their offers, 
and reserve herself for a more exalted 
destiny. In proportion as she ad- 
vanced in age, she grew more obsti- 
nate in her adherence to her aspiring 
intentions, and her beauty was already 
on the decline, and the admiration of 
her suitors waxing cold and negligent, 
when she happened to mect at Bath, 
the wealthy Sir James Leith. He was 
an old bachelor, whose youth had 
been passed in industrious exertion ; 
an exact and regular attention to bu- 
siness, combined with good fortune, 
had made him rich: riches procured 
him rank and honours, and he had 
attained the dignity of Baronet, and 
was a member of the House of Com- 
mons, Miss Rusby was represented 
to him, as a lady whose manners and 
accomplishments would do honor to 
a splendid establishment. Sir James 
Leith had felt a twinge of the gout: 
Miss Rusby had seen the roses of her 
cheeks give way to an incipient sal- 
lowness of complexion, which she 
feit to be hostile to love. Sir James 
foresaw that he should soon want a 
uurse: Miss Rusby foresaw that she 
should scon want lovers. He _ pro- 
posed, and she instantly accepted. 

The conduct of Mr. sma had 
been of a different description. He 
had no sooner left college and was 


possessed of a small living purchased 
for him by his father, than he followed 
the propensities of his heart, and fell 
in love with a beautiful girl, whose 
whole fortune consisted in the elegance 
and simplicity of her character, great 
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sweetness of disposition, and a heart 
which was rich beyond estimation in 
every mild and affectionate feeling. 
Their attachment was soon followed 
by marriage; and as their means 
were limited, they were constrained 
not less by necessity than by choice, 
to cultivate all their sweet and simple 
pleasures in a domestic country life; 
which persons of wealth are apt to 
disregard. Content with the society 
of each other, and those recreations 
which are derived from books and 
rational amusements, they lived un- 
mindtul of the wo:ld, its bustle and 
its passions, Their life was love, and 
the history of their days a series of 
sweet and reciprocal instances of a 
profound and uninterrupted attach- 
ment, The union which made them 
happy, was not permanent, for after 
a few years of perfect feticity, Mrs. 
Rusby was separated from her hus- 
band by an untimely death, leaving 
him the two daughters whom we have 
mentioned above. The loss of a wife 
in whom all his felicity was centred, 
annihilated fora time the happinessand 
exertion of Mr. Rusby, and a year 
elapsed before he recovered that com- 

ure of heart and peace of mind 
which enabled him to devote his 
attention to domestic concerns, the 
duties of his profession, and the 
welfare of his children. In_ pro- 
portion as his grief settled mto a 
milder recollection of his lost wife, 
he began to fix his mind on the cha- 
racters of his children, and to exert 
himself by administering to their in- 
struction and happiness. Their edu- 
cation became a matter to him of the 
most important consideration, and he 
brought the full powers of a clear 
understanding to bear on that subject. 
The young creatures were already 
considerably advanced in knowledge, 
and had attained, the one to twelve, 
the other to eleven years of age, when 
Lady Leith in her visit to Halton Par- 
sonage, proposed to relieve her bro- 
ther from all farther solicitude about 
the welfare of his daughters, by taking 
upon herself the expense and care of 
their education. If Mr. Rusby had 
been rich he would have retused all 
interference on the part of Lady Leith 
in the education of his daughters, for 
he thought the principles of that lady 
might be injurious to the simplicity 
of character which he so much ad- 
mired; and which he was anxious to 
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preserve. He did not suppose her 
capable of instilling into their minds 
opinions or feelmgs which might be 
detrimental to their virtue, but be 
feared that her instruction might in- 
spire them with too exalted ideas of 
their own importance, an inordinate 
love of wealth, and ambitious inten- 
tions, which through disappointment 
might end in misery. 

In ashort time after the arrange- 
ment had been made for Monimia to 
reside with Lady Leith, they both 
took leave of Mr. Rusby, and re- 
turned forthwith to London. Her fa- 
ther felt severely the loss of his child. 
Her adoption by his sister appeared 
to him little short of an entire separa- 
tion. On the other hand, the young 
girl who had never before quitted 
home, was pleased with the prospect 
of the new scenes she was about to 
see. In quitting her father and sister 
she felt a momentary anguish, which 
was soon dissipated by the variety of 
novel objects which she beheld on 
their journey towards London. On 
their arrival in town, the carriage 
proceeded immediately to Sir James 
Leith’s mansion in Portman Square. 
Monimia accustomed from her in- 
fancy to the humble dwelling of her 
father, and never having seen any 
house more splendidly furnished, nor 
rooms of Jarger dimensions than those 
which she had been accustomed to 
see at Halton Parsonage, beheld with 
the greatest astonishment the superb 
mansion of her uncle. A feeling of 
contempt, (the first emotion of the 
kind which had ever entered her 
young heart,) arose from the compa- 
rison which she made between the 
different situations of her poor and 
humble father, and the proud and 
wealthy Sir James Leith. 

Lady Leith in a short time began 
her course of experimental instruction 
on the heart and mind of the young 
Monimia. She sought out a gover- 
ness whose conduct would be a pat- 
tern from whence her niece might learn 
to dress herself. After considerable 
search, she discovered in a young 
French woman those artificial man- 
ners, and that happy tact of charac- 
ter, which accommodate themselves 
with facility to the opinions and ha- 
bits of those persons whom it is their 
interest to serve. She had sufficient 


knowledge to instruct in the rudi- 
ments of languages, geography, and 
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Tausic, but a perfect mistress in the 
art of dissimulation, She had a lan- 
guage, a courtesy, a smile, for every 
distinet variety of the human species. 
Her distance and courtly pride to- 
wards the servants were not less re- 
markable than her extreme obsequi- 
ousness and humble deference to Lady 
Leith, and. she gained almost imme- 
diately alter her introduction into the 
house, the respect of the prudent and 
circumspect Sir James, the deference 
and assiduous notice of that gentle- 
man’s nephew, the presumptive beir 
of his property, and the fond attach- 
ment of Monimia. 


Under the auspices and tuition of’ 


two such able performers as were Lady 
Leith and Mademoiselle Artifice, the 
young Monimia made regular ad- 
vances towards refinement. By de- 
grees they pruned away those exube- 
rant shoots of infantine feeling which 
are thought by the cultivators of the 
human mind to weaken the parent 
stem, Step by step she was taught to 
speak, smile, walk, sit, rise, dress, eat, 
only with the design of captivating 
attention by those acts, and she be- 
came mannered even to the putting 
on of a glove, or the position and 
arrangement of her fingers. The 
poverty of her father, (which in her 
infancy, and while she lived at home, 
showed like prosperity, when com- 
pared to the more humble circum- 
stances of. the greater part of the 
parishioners of Halton,) became as 
she advanced in years a source of 
shame and repugnance. She heard 
at the wealthy table of Sir James so 
much in praise of the riches of fortu- 
nate individuals, and so few comments 
on virtue and abilities, that she gra- 
dually imbibed that opinion so pre- 
valent in the mercantile world, that 
wealth is the criterion of excellence. 
Whenever a desire to see his daughter 
ealled Mr. Rusby up to London, Mo- 
nimia suffered a great deal of un- 
easiness and shame at the thought of 
being obliged to appear in public 
with them: and upon one occasion 
her feelings were wrought up to a 
high state of torture, when she was 
asked by an intimate friend, “ who 
those queer people were, that sat in 
Sir James’s box at the Opera.” She 
dexterously escaped the shame which 
this question might have brought 
upon her, by saying “ that she under- 
stood they were people of immense 
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estates in Lancashire, but who had 
never been in London before.” She 
was at one time exceedingly discon- 
certed by the following question from 
a young girl, “ Pray, Miss Rusby, have 
you any relations except Sir James 
and Lady Lieth, for I never hear you 
mention them?” This question she 
parried, by turning her head away 
and covering her face with her hand, 
as if some agonizing recollections had 
been called up, and her young friend 
supposing that she was agitated by 
the remembrance of the loss of her 
relatives dropt the subject and never 
again resumed it. It has generally 
been found by those who have ele- 
vated their pupils to ambitious views, 
that their plans have ran a greater risk 
of being counteracted by the passion 
of love than by any other feeling, 
and Lady Leith, conscious how diffi- 
cult it is to dispossess that sentiment 
when it has once gained an entrance, 
made it her chief endeavour to guard 
against its approach. Her caution 
was so particular, that having once 
observed her nicce blush when the 
name of a young man, who was very 
handsome but very poor, was men- 
tioned, she immediately took measures 
to prevent him from visiting again at 
her house. 

Among the numerous suitors which 
the beauty of Monimia Rusby sum- 
moned 2bout her person was a young 
man, the only heir of a wealthy stock- 
jobber, whose riches were estimated at 
a million, This was the very union 
which Lady Leith was. courting for 
her niece, and she gave every encou- 
ragement to his visits. Monimia had 
been enjoined, under pain of the end- 
less displeasure of Lady Leith, never 
to conceal from her, even for a mo- 
ment, any offers she might receive, 
and to refer every suitor to her. As 
soon, therefore, as the youth declared 
his passion, she replied, with a cool- 
ness which somewhat astonished him, 
that ske must refer him to Lady Leith, 
by whose wishes she always regulated 
her affections. The young man im- 
mediately requested an audzence of her 
ladyship, by whom he was received 
with great politeness, and listened to 
with attention. She told him she saw 


no great objection to the match, but 
matters of that nature must be cau- 
tiously managed; that young people 
were but bad judges of the arcange- 
ments necessary ta make them happy, 
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and that eve processing must be 
regulated by iscretion of his own 
father and Sir James. She then ex- 
acted a promise from him never to 
mention his affection again to Mo- 
nimia until he received permission 
from herself to consider and address 
her as his future bride. The old peo- 
ple soon met, and consulted about the 
intended marriage. An uvion with 
the family of Sir James flattered the 
ambition of the stock-jobber, and his 
interest was not forgotten when he 
agteed to settle upon his son one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds, Sir 
James was a potent and a popular man, 
whose great connexions and extensive 
commercial intercourse might enable 
him to point out some lucrative hits. 
Monimia was to have a portion of ten 
thousand pounds, with a verbal pro- 
mise of the same sum at the death of 
Sir James, 

One would suppose that all was joy 
and pleasure within the bosoms of the 
young people, It would have been so 
if the manoeuvring character of Lady 
Leith would have allowed the natural 
thirst of young affection to imbibe a 
full draught of pleasure. She was, 
however, continually watching and 
checking every inclination to impas- 
sioned love. ‘* Now is the time,” she 
would say to her niece, ‘‘ to assume 
that empire over the mind of your in- 
tended husband, which may render 
you happy by attaining the superiority. 
If you once give way to your aifection, 
you are lost; you become his slave, 
and cease to rule. We soon despise 
those who love us with thoughtless at- 
tachment. Let him suppose that you 
love him, but never be thoroughly con- 
vinced of it, Be polite, various, play- 
ful, engaging, reluctant, but avoid that 
unworthy stain in a woman's charac- 
ter, a fond and doting attachment,” 
By such opinions and repeated eriforce- 
ment of them, she wrought the mind 
of her niece to a wary and politic me- 
thod of loving. Her attachment was 
conditional, which like her stays she 
could put on at pleasure, and tighten 
and loosen about her heart. Every 

nt was now made for the 
marriage, the day was fixed, the wed- 
ding-suits and a carriage purchased, 
a house furnished, when one of those 
unexpected events, which strike our 
senses like aclap of thunder, put asud- 


den stopto the business. The great 
inet jobber 


failed. Immense specu- 
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lations in foreign bonds, which fell 
fifty per cent. in value in the course of 
a month, were the cause of his ruin, 
Various were the reports upon the Ex- 
change about the extent of his specu- 
lations and losses; some authorities 
declared him to be ruined entirely, 
while others made a more moderate 
estimate of his misfortunes, and sup- 
posed that something would be lett 
after the payment of all demands, 
Sir James Leith received no. injury 
from the failure of the great stock-job- 
ber. He was on the eve of entering, 
in conjunction with him, upon some 
large speculations in hops, which the 
sudden misfortune stopped. 

As soon as Lady Leith was made 
acquainted with the failure she com- 
municated the circumstance to Mo- 
nimia, with strict injunctions to with- 
draw her affections. That young lady 
had been now so wellstutored in the 
art of putting off and on affection that 
she soon disrobed her heart. This was 
the triumph of Lady Leith’s system of 
education, and when she communi- 
cated the particulars to her brother, 
she commented largely on her own 
skill. ‘“ Yousee,” said she in one of 
her letters, “* that Monimia, under my 
instruction, has captivated, by her 
manners and good conduct, a young 
man of great expectations, and when 
those expectations failed, she has bad 
the prudence to withdraw her atfec- 
tion, Beassured that she will never 
disgrace herself by marrying a poor 
man. Her ambition and prudence are 
exactly what I wish them to be,” 
Many friends and acquaintances of 
Monimia, especially among the younger 
people, reprobated her conduct as a 
disgraceful specimen of insensibility, 
but she was highiy praised among the 
insensible and the aged, and recom- 
mended by them to the young as a. 
pattern of prudence and refinement. 

While Lady Leith was. elevating 
Monimia in such a manner as ep 
her the attainment of prosperous cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Rusby was proceed- 
ing in the education of his daughter, 
Clara, in his own simple and unosten- 
tatious manner, . He never ineulcated 
ambitious designs, but, on the con- 
trary, taught -her to be moderate in her 
expectations, .He was unable to give 
her instructions how to enter a pie 
gracefully, to captivate, attention by 
sriking altitudes, to catch the adora- 
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them fora long time in her train by 
smiles and insinuations full of co- 
quetry and fallacy, but he well under- 
stood how to improve his daughter's 
mind by solid and useful instruction, 
By the time she attained the age of 
yo sa she was highly accomplish- 

» and was generally admired for the 
beauty of her person, and the artless 
simplicity of her character. Not being 
warped by any artful or ambitious de- 
signs on the part of her parent, she 
followed the natural bent of her dispo- 
sition, and attached herself to a young 
man of her own age, the son of a re- 
spectable gentleman, who lived in the 

arish of Halton, This was her first 
ove, and, like most of those affections 
which the heart spontaneously adopts 
at an early age, was ardent and sin- 
cere, 

The young gentleman her suitor had 
no fortune, and but very moderate ex- 
pectations, yet Mr. Rusby did not 
think himself warranted in refusing his 
approbation of her attachment, he only 
stipulated with the youth that he should 
patiently wait until the appearance 
of better prospects, and not involve, 
bya eae and thoughtless mar- 
riage, his daughter in difficulty and dis- 
tress, The presentation of an ensigncy 
to the lover called him to more active 
scenés in the Peninsula, when he first 
flashed his sword at the Battle of Tala- 
vera. Inthe succeeding battles he dis- 
played resolution and ability, and at- 
tained’a company by his undaunted de- 
fence ofa fort in one of the engagements 
fought in the Pyrenees. His career was 
however checked, and his farther ad- 
vancement annihilated by the battle of 
Toulouse, where he lost a leg, and was 
dangerously wounded in the head by 
a musket ball, which carried away 
part of his jaw, and deprived him, for 
a considerable time, of the power of 
speech. This event happened about 
the same time that the failure of the 
great stock-jobber put an end to the 
intended marriage between his son and 
Monimia. He recovered slowly from his 
wounds, and was compelled to travel 
by slow journeys towards England, 
where Mr. Rusby and his daugiiter 
were anxiously waiting the arrival of 
the gallant soldier, to whose infirmi- 
ties and misfortunes they were anxious 
to administer comfort. Lady Leith 
tised all her influence with her niece 
to induce’ her to seize the occasion of 
breaking off a match with a man whom 


she désignatéd as a beggar and a crip- 
ple. Her endeavours were ineffectual, 
She could neither shake the steady af- 
fection of Clara, nor the firm and 
generous principies of Mr. Rusby. As 
soon as the young soldier arrived in 
England he wrote a letter to his Clara, 
intimating that he dreaded an inter- 
view with her. ‘ When I left you,” 
said he in his letter, “ 1 was in the 
possession of perfect health, full of ala- 
crity, ambitious in my designs, hand- 
some in my person, if I may believe 
the opinion of others, and a match, a 
suitable match, except in fortune, to 
yourself ; 1 now return a battered and 


. worn out soldier, disfigared, maimed, 


and, like a young tree struck by light- 
ning, blasted in the early putting forth 
of my expectations. It were better 
that I should never see you again, m 
Clara, than see you to lose, throug 
my want of personal advantages, that 
affection which I had once the happi- 
ness to inspire.” As soon as Clara 
received this letter she set out with her 
father to meet her lover. Their meet- 
ing was like the junction of two streams 
that unite for ever. A short but vio- 
lent agitation of contending passions 
was followed by composure and happi- 
ness. About three months after their 
return to Ifalton the young soldier 
was united to his Clara. In addition 
to his half-pay he received a pension 
of two hundred a-year, as a remunera- 
tion for his wounds and services, 
This, together with a small allowance 
from his father, and a residence in the 
parsonage, enabled them to enjoy that 
which no wealth can purchase—con- 
tented affection. 

it was not long before the charms 
and manners of Monimia Rusby gain- 
ed another suitor. This second ad- 
mirer was even richer than the first: 
he was a gentleman of extensive busi- 
ness, one of the representatives of the 
City of London, and a baronet. He 
was past the meridian of his days, a 
widower with two children, and not 
altogether a husband of such temper 
and manners as would have pleased a 
young woman whose mind had been 
inclined to refinement and romance, 
She had, however, by this time so 
completely imbibed the principles of 
her aunt, and become so nice acalcu- 
lator, that she knew what sum of 
money was a set-off against a defect. 
Being told that her imtended husband 
was a person of a bad tenrper, she re- 
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plied, “True, but he settles upon me 
twenty thousand pounds.” “ He is too 
old," said a friend, “to marry a woman 
of your youth and beauty.” * Not at 
all,"* was her reply, “ for he'll keep 
me a carriage.’ “© Depend upon it, 
my dear,” said a third person, *¢ you'll 
be mi-erable with him.” “ There can 
be no misery,’ she answered, “ where 
there is immense wealth.” In this 
manner she exemplificd the great 
ains which Lady Leith had taken in 
er education, and her preceptress 
was not a little flattered when she 
contrasted the consummate prudence 
and discretion shewn by her own 
pupil, with what she termed, the 
childish romance of her niece Clara. 
A few months brought the marriage 
of Monimia to a conclusion. Sir 
Crofton Fullpurse vainly supposed 
that the preference which had been 
shewn to him over the younger suitors 
of his bride, was to be attributed to 
his manners and character, and not to 
the temptation of his wealth. So 
little are those, who estimate money 
above all things inclined to admit, 
that the wealth they possess is the 
only thing which can recommend 
them to others. 

While affairs were proceeding thus 
prosperously, in the Leith family, the 
fuilure of the great stock jobber was 
silently working out the ruin of some 
of the first housesin the City. ‘These 
sudden explosions of great commer- 
cial houses may be assimilated to the 
reverberations of an echo in a moun- 
tainous country. A cannon is fired 
off, and close to your side the shock 
is instantly repeated. It then ceases 
and you suppose that you will hear 
no more of it, when you perceive an 
obscure and feeble repetition, at an 
immense distance: “ It isdying away, 
you observe,” and then again it thun- 
ders in your ears, apparently more 
loud than at first. After repeated 
shocks, which often come from quar- 
ters where you least expect them, 
the explosion dies away and the 
matter is forgotten. The tailure 


of the stock jobber was of this 
nature. . The Leith family ap- 
peared to stand secure, and. were 


talking, and woadering at the numer- 
ous failures, obscure and important, 
which it had created, when suddenly 
they were alarmed by the explosion 
of a house, with which Sir James had 
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instantly followed by the failure of 
his own banker. After the first con- 
sternation was past, and they were 
able to summon sufficient calmness 
of mind to calculate their resources, 
Lady Leith directed the mind of Sir 
James to the assistance which might 
be derived from Sir Crofton Fullpurse ; 
she knew the influence which Moni- 
mia possessed over her husband, and 
proposed to visit her tor the purpose 
of requesting her interest with him to 
prop the credit of Sir James. The 
carriage was ordered, and she repaired 
instantly to Monimia. The rumour 
of the great events had preceded her, 
Her reception was cold and formal. 
“‘T come, my dear Monimia,” said 
Lady Leith in an agony of grief, “to 
request you will prevail on Sir Crofton 
to assist us on this trying occasion.” 
“Your Ladyship,” replied Monimia, 
*‘ shall not want an advocate in me, 
but—” “* Heavens, Monimia,” cried 
Lady Leith, “ is this the language, this 
the return you make for all my kind 
and generous exertions in your fa- 
vour?” ‘*Your Ladyship,” replied 
Monimia, ** seems to forget that Iam 
no fonger my own mistress, but the 
obedient wife of a gentleman, whose 
interest and happiness it is my duty 
above all things to consider, That 
done, your Ladyship shall not want, 
as LI have said betore, an advocate 
in me.” The impetuous temper of 
Lady Leith, could no longer bear 
this cold offer of assistance; she 
seized the bell, rose hastily from 
the sofa, dropt a slight curtsey to 
her neice as she passed her by, and 
hurried down stairs to her carriage. 
The agitation of her mind, arising 
from this discovery of the selfishness 
and ingratitude of Monimia, combin- 
ed with the shock which her nerves 
had received from the apprehension of 
the danger which seemed to threaten 
her family, threw her into hysterics. 
A violent fever followed, and during 
some days her physician apprehended 
a fatal termination. As soon as she 
recovered, it was thought right that 
she should undergo a temporary re- 
moval from these scenes where she 
had suffered, and she herself chose 
Halton Parsonage, the residence of 
her brother, as the place where she 
could best recover from the wounds 
which her feelings had received. The 
reception which Mr. Rusby and, his 
children gave her, was» most kind 
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and hy y- During two months she 
ived at. Halton, and in that, time often 
confessed to her own mind, and by 
words to the ear of Mr. Rusby, that 
she .bad been deceived in her specu- 
lations on education: that principles 
of ambition and seltishness inculcated 
to, young people, recoil inthe hour of 


distress and difficulty on their in- 
structors. As soon as the affairs of 
Sir James were adjusted, she’ returned 
to Lendon. Clara from that tine 
became the favorite of Lady’ Leith, 
and at the death of Sir James, she 
received the fortune which had been 
destined for Monimia. 
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SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 

‘Tne transcendent excellencies of 
Falstath’s character, and the peculiar 
difficulties under which any actor, 
however great may be his talents, 
must necessarily labour in giving. to 
this, the most finished production of 
the comic genius of our great poet, 
the rich tone and colouring which it 
demands, are so obvious, that it would 
be an unprofitable waste of time to 
point them out more particularly to 
the reader's attention. Neither are 
we so,fond of paradox as to attempt, 
in imitation of a learned critic of 
former days, to prove that Falstaff was 
no. coward ;. we should as soon thivk 
of demonstrating that he had no de- 
light in,“ sack and sugar.” It is not, 
we assure the reader, the intention of 
the present sketch to enter into any 
such needless, disquisitions, but merely 
to offer a brief notice of the principal 
actors who have at various times sus- 
tained this aiduous character, and 
more especially duiing the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. We shall 
say but little of those distinguished 
performers of the present day, who 
haye given to its representation con- 
siderable force and eifect, although, as 
far as we can judge from traditional 
evidence, none of them bas been able 
to equal some of its earlier repre senta- 
tives. Pheir style and manner of person- 
ating this humourous compound of wit 
and, sensuality, must be so, familiar .to 
that numerous class of our readers who 
take an, interest in the drama, that we 
may safely. leave it to their own 
judgments.to form an estimate of. the 
respective merits of each. .We shail 
therefore be content to pass them over 
with litle more than a. bare enume- 
rations 
gH. AM. Degember,, 1824, 


The earliest recorded performer of 


_ the fat knight, is supposed to have 


been John Lowin, whose excellence in 
numerous comic characters is loudly 
celebrated by the critics of his times, 
It has, however, been doubted whether 
he could at the age of twenty-one, (for 
he appears to have been no more in 
1597, when the first part of King 
Henry the Fourth, which contains the 
richest specimen of Falstaff’s humour, 
was first performed) have been suffi- 
ciently initiated in the business of the 
stage, to be capable of representing 
so peculiarly difficult a character. 
However conclusive this objection 
may appear at the present aay a 
slight glance at the manner in which 
these things were managed in the time 
of Shakespear will suffice to show how 
little real weight it possesses.“ During 
the reign of Queen Flizabeth, and for 
some years after her death, it was cus- 
tomary for the children of the revels 
(as they were called) to exhibit at the 
private theatre in Blackfriars; and 
several of the best comedies of Ben 
Jonson, and other distinguished dta- 
matists, were represented by thése 
pigmy acfors, many of whom eviriced 
at an exiremely early age very great 
precocity of genius, and became ‘in 
more mature life the ornaments of 
their profession, On one of these, 
who died young, and who appears to 
have possessed nO cOmmon powers, 
we have a beautiful little epitaph ‘by 
Ben Jonson, who thus speaks of hith ; 


Years he number’d scarce thirteen, 
’ When fates turn’d ervel ;' 

YVét three fill’d Zodiacs had be been 
The stage’s jewel; 

Anddid act, what now we moan, 
Old men 80 duly, 

As sooth, the Parc thought him one, 
He play’d so truly, 


’ 
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It follows from this statement, that 
Salathiel Parry (the subject of the 
epitaph) made his dedi, to use the 
modern phrase, before he was ten 
years old, and that in the space of 
three little years, he had rendered 
himself so conspicuous for his excel- 
lent performance of old men, as to 
draw this strong testimony from so 
nice a critic as Ben Jonson, After 
this it will no longer appear incredible 
that Lowin, supposing him also to 
have embraced the profession of the 
stage very early in life, should have 
been deemed capable at the age of 
twenty-one, of giving to the represen- 
tation of Falstatf that full measure of 
genius, ta:te, humour and discrimina- 
tion, which are assigned to him by 
numerous testimonies, during a space 
of little less than fifty years, in which 
he appears to have possessed a mono- 
poly of the character, to the entire ex- 
clusion of every other actor, for no 
notice is taken of any other represen- 
tative of Falstaff previous to the sup- 
pression of the theatres, which was 
accomplished by the influence of the 
fanatical party in parliament in the 
year 1647, 

After the death of Heminge and 
Burbage, this distinguished actor, in 
conjunction with Joseph Taylor, the 
original Hamlet, suceceded to the 
management of the king's company 
of comedians, who exhibited alter- 
nately at the Globe on Bankside, 
and at the theatre in Blackfriars; but 
this establishment was soon after- 
wards broken up, together with the 
other theatres, by the persecutions of 
the puritanical party. A few of the 
payer however, had the boldness 
still to meet and perform in private 
to a select audience, but the ruling 
party soon got scent of this act of 
contumacy, and on one occasion, 
shortly before the decapitation of the 
wretched Charles, during the perform- 
ance of Fletcher's ‘* Bloody Brother,” 
at the cockpit in Drury-lane, Lowin 
and a number of other actors were 
taken into custody, and underwent 
an imprisonment in Hatton-house. 
After this the players were obliged to 
betake themselves to other means of 
obtaining a livelihood, and Lowin, 
who was now advanced in years, kept 
a small inn at Brenttord, known by 
the nane of the Three Pigeons, where 
he and his friend Taylor lingered out 
the brief remainder of their miserable 
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existence, in a condition scarcely 
raised above penury. 

The first actor of Falstaff, after the 
Restoration, of whom we have any 
account, was a bookseller in Holborn 
of the name of Cartwright, whose 
name is mentioned in Downe’s 
Roscius Anglicanus, but of whose 
performance nothing is known. He 
very liberally bequeathed his books to 
Dulwich College. 

Cartwright was succeeded in the 
character of Falstatf by Lacy, the 
favourite actor of Charles If.; who was 
so delighted with his performances, 
that he had his picture taken in three 
distinct characters, which may still 
be seen at Hampton-court. He is 
spoken of by Langbaine as the most 
perfect comic player of his time, 
and is described by Aubrey as being 
“of an elegant shape and fine com- 
plexion.” He appears to have been 
one of the recruits picked up by the 
King’s Company soon after the 
Restoration, as there is no trace of 
his having acted previous to the 
civil wars, although the gossipping 
author quoted above assures us that 
“ Ben Jonson took a catalogue from 
Mr. Lacy of the Yorkshire dialect. 
for the clownery to his comedy called 
the Tale of a Tub,’”? which was 
licensed for performance in 1633. In 
this story, however, as in many 
others, poor Aubrey appears, as Mr. 
Gifford has justly observed, to have 
made more use of his ears than of his 
eyes, for had he taken the pains to 
look into the “ Tale of a Tub,” he 
would have seen at once, that in 
whatever dialect the clownish cha- 
racters of that excellent play are 
made to speak, it is ceitainly not in 
the Yorkshire. Lacy wrote three 
plays of no great merit; he died in 
1681, and was buried in the church- 
yard of St. Martin's im the Fields. 

The next actor of eminence whose 
name has been handed down to us as 
the representative of the “ doughty 
knight” is Betterton, whose wonder- 
ful powers and admirable versatility 
formed an inexhaustible source of 
delight for the audiences of his-day. 
This great master of his profession 
had been long accustomed to play 
Hotspur, with general applause; to- 
wards the latter part of his life, how- 
ever, he determined to try his abili- 
ties in Falstaff, and speedily con- 
vinced the town that the most 
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humourous walk of comedy was 
equally within the scope of his capa- 
city with the highest flights of tra- 
gedy. A singular circumstance is 
recorded by Davies as having in- 
fluenced him considerably to modify 
the style of his personation of this 
character, which ought not to be 
passed over in sileuce, as it is strongly 
indicative of the modesty and good 
sense of this excelleut actor. There 
was in Dublin a master paviour of the 
name of Baker, who excelled in 
several comic parts, and especially in 
Sir Lpicure Mammon, (in the Alchy- 
mist,) in the Spanish Friar, and in 
Falstatl Some singular anecdotes of 
this gentleman are to be found in 
“‘Chetwood'’s History of the Stage.”’ 
A London actor, of the same name 
with the great dramatic poet, Ben 
Jonson, happening to pay a visit to 
Dublin, communicated to Betterton 
on his return, Baker’s manner of per- 
sonating Falstatl, which, says Davies, 
Betterton “not only approved, but 
adopted, and frankly owned that the 
paviour’s draft of Sir John was more 
characteristical than his own,” This 
great actor died in 1710. 

Io the interval between Betterton 
and Quin, several actors were induced 
to attempt to bend this bow of Ulysses, 
but with very indifferent success. 
Barton Booth, at the express com- 
mand of Queen Anne, ventured upon 
the character for one night only, and 
then abandoned it in despair. The 
elder Mills also tried his skill in its 
representation, but alas! the sober 
gravity of his face could never be 
made to express the inimitable humour 
of Falstaff. ‘he fat figure, full voice, 
round face, and honest laugh of Har- 
per, were more in his favour, but few 
gleams of intellect or genius beamed 
through his performance. 

One of the earliest per‘ormances of 
Rich's company at the theatre in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, was the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and in this, con- 
fessedly the feeblest portrait which our 
immortal bard has given of the merry 
knight, Quin gained so great ap- 
plause, that he was soon induced to 
try his fortune in the more strongly 
marked delineation of the character 
which is to be found in the first part 
of Henry IV. He possessed a tall 
apd bulky person, a strong and 
pleasing voice, a bold and manly 
countenance, and a piercing and ex- 
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pressive eye. His style of acting was 
highly animated, and his sarcasm 
poignant and biting. With these 
qualifications he could not fail to 
succeed in the representation of such 
a character as Falstaff, and in spite 
of some defects with which he was 
charged, he speedily gained the repu- 
tation of the most. intelligent and 


judicious performer who had appeared 


in it since the days of Betterton. 

Orb ry, Lowe, Shuter, Woodw rd 
and Yates, who all in tura put on 
Falstatt’s habit, little need be said, 
as none of them are considered to 
have succeeded in the delineation of 
that soul of mirth and good humou 
with which the boundless faney, and 
creative genius of Shakspeare have 
animated his unwieldy carcase, Clever 
as most of these actors were in their 
respective lines, they were obviously 
unfit for the representation of a cha- 
racter so far above the common 
reach, 

Henderson’s performance of the 
character is, however, deserving of 
more particular mention, as being in 
the opinion of many excellent judges, 
equal to that of Quin. In fact these two 
celebrated actors appear to divide 
between them the honor of being the 
best Falstatts of the last century, so 
difficult is it to decide on which of 
them the palm should be conferred. 
Quin was decidedly the superior in 
figure, voice and countenance; and 
in the impudent dignity of the cha- 
racter no one could even approach 
him. The external deficiencies of 
Henderson were supplied by a most 
excellent judgment; and in the gay 
levity and frolicksome humour which 
he displayed, he completely distanced 
all competitors. 

Since the days of Henderson, we 
have had a variety of Falstaffs of all 
descriptions, good, bad, and indiffe- 
rent. Among these, George Frederick 
Cooke, is. perhaps, entitied to rank 
highest. Some few have been led to 
the performance of the character prin- 
cipally in consequence of their extra- 
ordinary bulk. Of these the most 
remarkable was a Mrs. Ward, who 
enacted the part to the no small en- 
tertainment of an overflowing au- 
dience for her own benefit, at the 
Haymarket theatre. The excessive 


corpulence of Mr. Stephen Kemble 
also obtained for him the applause of 
a liberal and discerning public. Of 
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the Falstaffs who at present occupy 
the stage, in the persons of Fawcett, 
Dowton, Bartley and Charles Kemble, 
the former, perhaps, is the most equal 
in his performance, and the gross sen- 
suality of the character loses nothing 
in his hands; Dowton is exceedingly 
rich in the delineation of the ludicrous 
features of the character; Bartley’s 
voice and figure are well suited to the 
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part, and added to the honest and 
hearty good humour by which he is 
distinguished, render him a very effi- 
cient representative of the merry and 
mirth-exciting knight; and Charles 
Kemble’s personation of the character 
is marked by a number of clever 
points, and displays in several of the 
scenes a great deal of talent and dis- 
crimination. 


THE NOVICE IN TOWN. 


Giles Greentrce to his cousin George 
Gamble. 
Harley Street. 
DeaR GEORGE, 

I HAVE now been one fortnight in 
town, without being able to write to 
you, so flurried and hurried have I 
been, and so nonplussed and put to 
it to accustom myself to the racket- 
ing irrational life which we lead; in 
the first place I must tell you that I 
am well, thanks to a good constitu- 
tion, for I have been run off my legs, 
kept out of my natural rest, very much 
vexed at times, and have had to ac- 
custom myself to every thing quite 
opposite to our going on in the coun- 
try, which, as you know, is like clock- 
work at the Grange and at Overshot 
Farm—but I must try and begin in 
order.. I arrived per heavy coach, 
booked like a parcel, at aunt's hus- 
band’s counting house in Coleman 
Street, a decentish looking place 
enough—I got out of the hackney- 
coach which took me from the Sara- 
cen’s Head, and was for bringing in 
my luggage, when a well dressed 
gentleman, without a hat, came out 
and asked me whom I wanted ? I told 
him it was Aunt Polly, the Alder- 
man's lady, when the young fellow 
burst out a laughing, (pretty London 
manners thought I,) and informed me 
that she had never been there in her 
life, and that the Alderman only 
called there fora few hours. ‘ Then,” 
said I, “ your London Directory lies 
prettily—did not I read John Nobbs 
and Co, Ironmongers,Coleman Street?” 
** Very true,” said the high dressed 
gentleman, “ but this is only his 
counting-house, you will find him 
at his house in Harley Street.’ I 


thanked the gentleman, whom I after- 
wards found out to be nothing more 
than a clerk; for just as I jumped into 


the coach, I saw him and four more 
chaps with pens behind their ears, 
leaning over a desk with ledgers and 
things on it, and laughing at me with 
all their might and main. Rub the first, 
thought J, and intended to conplain 
to the Alderman, but other troubles 
put it out of my head; after being 
jolted to death, and stopping the 
coach five times, for fear that the 
coachman should have driven beyond 
the place, for I thought we never 
eit get there, I arrived at last: 
Coachee gives such a sessarara at the 
door, as if he wanted to knock it 
down, but I knew enough to compre- 
hend that that gave me a certain de- 
gree of consequence, so I said not a 
word, but stepped out, and seeing a 
poor fellow, who looked like a lad 
out of place, I says, “I suppose you 
a’n’t above earning two-pence, so hear 
a hand with my boxes,” which he 
accordingly did, when a handsome 
fellow in silk stockings, and dressed 
out as if he were going to a race ball, 
steps up to me, and asks me who | 
am? and what I want? I told him 
very civilly, that I was Giles Greentree, 
aunt Polly's Nephew, and that I was 
come up by her invitation to be pro- 
vided for in the army, or some sinecure 
place,as Alderman Nobbs had promised 
mother; he bowed and showed me in, 
when I found three fellows, with pow- 
dered heads, and crimson laced coats, 
who were the ironmonger’s footmen. 
T should have thought iron grey and 
a fire red turn-up would have been 
more becoming a tradesman, than 
thus vieing with the royal family, but 
bless you this was nothing to what I 
saw afterwards—I now enquired what 
was to pay, “seven shillings,” an- 
‘swered the coa¢hman, ‘Seven de- 
vils!” said I, “ why you area regu- 
lar robber.” “No more a robber 
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than yourself,” replies hé, so I lifts up 


my oak twig to give him a lesson 
of manners; “hit and be d _ 
exclaims he, “come on if you dare, 
but if you do, T'll alter your sien for 
you,”’—there was impudence. “Oh, 
oh!” cries I, and began to peel, but 
the gentleman in the silk stockings 
interposed, and took coachte’s time. 
ber, and let him know that the Alder- 
man was not to he trifled with, that 
he was a magistrate, and could punish 
him without judge or jury, and that 
he would commit him for a look, or 
send him to the tread-mill for a word, 
and keep him upon bread and water 
if he gave him any of his sauce, so 
he had better beg my pardon, and 
take his honest fare and be off, if he 
didn’t want to be handcutfed and sent 
off to jail. The fellow seemed very 
sorry, for he said to me, “1 humbly 
beg your honour’s pardon,”? which so 
disarmed me, (you know my heart, 
George,) that I shook hands with him, 
and gave him the seven shillings for 
good will. ‘The servants all stared at 
me as if I had two heads, and as soon 
as my back was turned, they laughed 
as if they would split their sides ; this, 
I confess, put my pipe out a little, 
but the young gentleman showed me 
up stairs, but drew back his hand, 
when I offered him mine, as I took 
him to be one of our London cousins, 
or some relation of Mr, Nobbs’s; I 
asked a good deal about my aunt, 
but all I could learn was that she was 
not up, but would be down stairs 
about three o'clock to breakfast, 
which by the bye was our dinner 
hour in the country ; adding that if I 
wished for refreshment, he would 
fetch me some, which he did accord- 
ingly,—cold pigeon pie and Madeira, 
of which I partook so heartily, that 1 
fell fast asleep on the sofa, with the 
newspaper in my hand, and was only 
awakened by aunt Polly’s coming 
into the room. Mercy defend me what 
a figure of fun she was! she had a 
comical made dress of muslin, up in 
the neck and trimmed with costly 
Jace; she had a lace cap which looked 
like a basket of flowers, with roses, 
and a dozen other garden concerns in 
it; she had a pair of silk boots on, 
and was painted up to the eyes; to 
tell you the truth, she looked no bet- 
ter than she ought to be,—what a con- 
trast to my decent mother !—Well I 
stepped up to her and gave her a 





buss, but I thought she looked rather 
coldly on me, for her first words were, 
“George you must be off to a tailors 
directly, and get brushed up for din- 
ner.” “ Adams,” (pointing to the 
gentleman in silk stockings) * knows 
one who will make. you a coat in six 
hours, so that you will be fit to sit 
down to dinner with us, for we have 
a great deal of quality company, and 
we must not have any of your Shrews- 
bury cut coats.” “ Zooks!" exclaim- 
ed I, “aunt Polly, what! do quality 
company visit you?” “ To be sure,” 
said aunty, with a flounce; “ why 
my husband is a magistrate, and a 
very thriving man. and he has lent a 


certain Lord five thousand pounds, 


and I don’t despair of seeing him 
in Parliament some day or other, 
«That will be grand,” quoth I. “ J. 
Nobbs, Esq. M. P. will cut a great 
shine.” At this moment I rose to 
make place for Mr. Adams, and of- 
fered him a chair; but aunt Polly 
looked like a fury, and after making 
a sign to him to withdraw, she ex- 
claimed, ‘“ Giles, if you go on thus 
dishonouwring me, by your ignorance 
and stupidity, I shall forbid you the 
house—that fellow is my groom of 
the chambers.” “ Groom of the 
chambers !—indeed, that is the world 
turned upside down; who ever heard 
of a groom except in a stable, in 
Shropshire?" I was now a little re- 
lieved by the sight of a lovely girl, 
very flashily dressed, who entered the 
room ; up I started, and flying towards 
her, I said, “ dear Aunty, is’ that 
your diughter?” “ Daughter, you 
beast!” was her answer, whereupon 
she kicked with her heels, and 
fell into strong hysterics, so I flew 
out of the room, andasked Mr, Adams 
what | had done? when he informed 
me that the young lady was aunt 
Polly’s own maid, and it was my af- 
fronting Mrs. Alderman Nobds, which 
threw her into fits, which, by the way, 
she was not subject to when her ho- 
nest father, the farmer, was alive; but 
the devil is in London for altering 
people. The groom of the chambers (a 
much more gentcel-looking man than 
the alderman) conducted me up to my 
room, to change my clothes previous 
to my going with him to the tailor’s, 
when lo, and behold, my large hair 
trunk, with my best clothes in it, had 
been borrowed by the chap out of 
place, who had only left me my port- 
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manteau and an old packing-case full 
of buck-skins, which I brought over 
in hopes of getting a day's hunt some- 
where within twenty miles of London ; 
well, of a bad bargain make the best, 
so I whistled the “Jolly Miller,” and 
went out with Mr. Adams in a hack. 
ney-coach to the tailors, who was 
another fine gentleman, who only 
visited his shop once a day, never 
took measure of any body himself, nor 
would wait upon any one for an order, 
or to be paid, unless he was a lord, or 
a member of parliament. Adams told 
me that he had made his fortune, kept 
his carriage, and lived like a nabob, 
and that he had twenty thousand 
pounds of bad debts besides, ‘ Then,” 
said I, (shrewdly, as I thought,) “I 
suppose he'll not be long before he is 
in the Gazette.” ‘* Not a bit,” replied 
he, “ if one customer out of three pays 
him he'll be all right, you may depend 
upon it.” Well, one of his skip-jacks 
takes my measure, but upon my wish- 
ing to examine the cloth, and to beat 
him down in price, the groom of the 
chambers shook his head, and, putting 
his finger on his lips, as much as to 
tell me to hold my tongue; he said, 
« Leave all that to Mr. Vanschwillen- 
verkenn, (a German,) and he will make 
a perfect dandy of you.” ‘ Well,” 
said I, “if he don’t make a fool of 
me it’s all very well ;’ when (would 
you believe it ?) the two rascals wink- 
ed at each other, and laughed at my 
expence. I soon got back to Harley- 
street, where there was the devil to 

ay ; aunt Polly had forbid me the 

ouse, but the ironmonger was less 
iron-hearted than his wife; he said I 
must be borne with for a little while, 
and pacified ma'am by paying her dress- 
maker's bill; indeed, Nobbs would be 
a plain, simple, stupid, good fellow 
enough, anda rare knowing tradesman, 
if aunt Polly had not filled his head, 
and had not turned his head by visit- 
ing Paris, and by polishing him up so, 
that there’s no weight or value left 
about him. It was at last decided that 


1 should get a severe lecture from his 
worship, as to behaving myself like a 
gentleman, which I was obliged to 
put up with, and I was desired not to 
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speak a word unless when spoken to, 
and then only yes and no; and I was 
to take my place at table next the 
French governess, which was making 
a mute of me at once, as I cannot 
parlez vous one word of their gibber- 
ish, and I was to submit to have my 
hair put in papers like a lady, to make 
it curl, and was forbid to join in the 
dance after dinner with the young 
ladies, as I was to have a dancing- 
master come to me next day: lastly 
I was ordered to dress myself to the 
best advantage, for which purpose a 
new suit of clothes came in five hours 
after my measure was taken, and | 
found half a dozen pair of dress-shoes, 
sent from Mr. Hoby’s, the butler having 
taken an old shoe of mine to serve as 
to size; I now went up the back stairs 
to my dressing-room, and had tie 
happiness to meet the pretty lady’s 
maid, and to give her a salute, which 
put me in high spirits for the rest of 
the day, in spite of the continual 
snubbing which I got from my aunt. 
Now I would give you an account 
of our gorgeous feast, and of the com- 
pany, and of my mistakes and mise- 
ries, and of aunt's most  extraor- 
dinary dress, but that the postinan’s 
first bell is ringing, and I have got 
to call at a dozen places, and to 
dress for dinner besides, which you 
mustk now takes place at seven o'clock, 
that uncle Nobbs may have time to 
take his morning ride after the count- 
ing-lhouse shuts up at four; therefore, 
my dear George, I must bid you 
adieu; pray take paiticular care of my 
fighting cock, and my black bitch 
Fanny; let mother know that I am 
well, but don’t say a word of aunt 
Polly*s mad goings on, nor of her un- 
kindness to me, it would break mother’s 
heart; sv mum upon that subject. 
Your's, very truly, 
GILES GREENTREE, 

P.S, The alderman has promised to 
get the fellow who stole my clothes 
apprehended, and he says he'll get 
him hanged, or sent to Botany Bay. 
There’s power for you!) Who'd have 
thought it, when he used to sweep his 
old master’s warehouse ? 
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CHILIA, 


PRINCE OF THE PEARL ISLANDS, IN SEARCH OF WISDOM, 
THROUGH ALL THE NATIONS OF THE EARTH. 


A TALE AFTER THE MANNER OF 


In the waters of the vast Pacific, 
somewhere, it is conjectured, near to 
the shores of Peru, are situate the 
Pearl Islands, which, according to 
Cuscan tradition, about fourteen cen- 
turies before the discovery of America, 
were called “ the Islands of the Hap- 
py,’ and governed by the wise Gu- 
lamma, who had an only son, named 
Chilia, which, in their figurative lan- 
guage, meant the “ Lustre of the Sun,” 
from the great beauty of his person, 
and brightness of his genius. 

Chilia, though enlightened in all 
the wisdom of the elders of his country, 
grew dissatisfied with this portion of 
his instruction, convinced that these 
sages reasoned only from effects, and 
were totally ignorant of nature’s laws. 
This disappointment to his ardent 
mind spread over it a gloom that ob- 
scured all the bright visions of his 
youth, and, at length, settled into that 
deep melancholy, that he wholly ab- 
stracted himself from society, and 
spent the entire day at the fountain of 
Abalpa (the goddess of Wisdom) in 
the palace gardens, weeping into its 
crystal waters, and praying for in- 
struction. 

Gualamma, inconsolable at this sud- 
den change in the disposition of the 
prince, followed him one morning, un- 
perceived, to the place of his retreat ; 
the sight of his son’s grief, who was 
weeping over the fountain, so far over- 
came him, that he uttered a deep 
groan, and fell prostrate on the 
ground ; the noise roused the prince 
from his reverie, who, lifting up his 
head, and perceiving the situation of 
the king, sprang towards him, and, 
catching him in his arms, inquired, 
with tender apprehension, what ailed 
him? ‘ Why dost thou ask the ques- 
tion,’ replied the venerable Gualam- 
ma, casting on the prince a look of 
mingled reproofand affection, “* whea 
thy own heart must convince thee 
that it is thy grief which covers the 
spirits of thy father with sadness! O 
Chilia! has he lacked in his affection 
to thee that thou so grievest? or has 
the adopted of thy bosom, the fair Tas- 
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cala, proved herself unworthy of thy 
affection? Reveal to thy father thy 
sorrows, that he may share if he can- 
not remove them.” 

The prince, subdued by this appeal 
to parental affection, fell on his father’s 
bosom, and, weeping bitterly, ex- 
claimed, **O! sire, far from experienc- 

.ing a lack of your affection, my spirit 

bends under the weight of increased 
kindness ; and the tenderness of the 
virtuous Tascala only proves to me 
I am unworthy of the treasure. It-is 
the war in my spirit, betwixt love and 
duty, that shadows with despair my 
mind, and the cause I dare not re- 
veal !” 

“ O Chilia!” exclaimed the agonized 
monarch, “ will the offspring of Gua- 
lamma’s strength, the lamp ot his bliss, 
and brightness of his setting sun, re- 
fuse to confide to his father a secret 
that preys upon his happiness, and, if 
suffered to remain, will prove to him 
the barb of death!”’ 

The prince, no longer able to resist 
his father’s tears, candidly owned his 
grief was caused by his ardent desire 
to obtain wisdom, which could be 
only acquired by visiting those na- 
tions of the earth whose knowledge, 
as he had heard, greatly exceeded 
theirs. 

“ Chilia,” cried the sorrowful king, 
“ banish from thy spirit these delusive 
shadows of thy imagination, that 
would guide thee into dangers un- 
known to these peaceful islands, Dost 
thou not possess already all the means 
of making thyself happy; and is not 
happiness the fruit of wisdom? Hast 
thou not also been carefully instructed 
in all the knowledge of our elders, 
which teaches true piety to the Great 
Creator of the Palace of the Sun, and 
gratitude to him for all his bounties ; 
and art thou not the splendor of the 
happy people of the Pearl Islands, the 
mirror of thy father’s life, and his 
only successor? and why dost thou 
wish to wander from these blessings to 
encounter toils, temptations, and dan- 
gers in the pestilent world ?” 

*« Alas! sire,” replied Chilia, breath. 
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ing a deep sigh, “ our elders have 
only told me, what my own senses 
would have explained,—the effects of 
things; I languish to know their causes. 
They say the seasons are the gifts 
of the Spirit of the Sun’s brightness, 
but I want to know those causes which 
produce their agencies; why the forest 
droops, and renews its verdure, and 
why the trees are alternately crowned 
with blossoms and fruits; what impels 
the burning axles of the sun across the 
ocean of waters to come and enlighten 
your kingdom ; why he retreats again 
into the chambers of darkness to make 
our night; and what lifts the billows 
of the tides, at stated periods, to over- 
flow, and fertilize our valleys.” 

““My son,” replied the sage Gua- 
lamma, “ can a knowledge of these 
causes render man more wise or happy ? 
have the orange or bread fruit trees 
ever lacked their fruits? the sun to 
ripen: our harvest? or our flocks to 
yield their increase? Then why should 
man, who enjoys all the blessings of 
the effects, presumptuously strive to 
penetrate into the magnificence of the 
Creator’s wisdom? to search for 
causes wisely withheld from him for 
the security of his repose ?” 

“I confess, O sire,’’? answered the 
prince, blushing, * the . inquisitive 
mind may make itself unhappy; but 
the Inca of Peru, who annually visits 
your islands, has informed me their 
empireis much wiser than ours ; and 
that there are many nations on the 
earth much superior to theirs, and I 
wish »to \travel through them, that I 
may acquire their wisdom ; forscience 
is the only food my mind craves, and 
by it alone it can be nourished. Per- 
mit,’O sire, your son to visit these 
nations, to qualify himself to sueceed 
to the sceptre of the wise Gualamma, 
when it shall please the Great: Spirit 
of the Palace ot the Sun to call him to 
his happiness in the chambers of his 
brightness.” 

« Pernicious, my son,”’ cried the 
king, “‘'was this communication to 
thy young heart. Curiosity has can- 
tered the blossoms of its peace; thou 
mayest become more wise, but thy 
happiness will be for ever sacrificed. 


o —— the Spirit of Wisdom, 


has rev to thy father the frightful 
miseries that afflict the other nations of 
the world, through their apostacy from 
the simplicity of nature. The spirits 
of darkness, discord, ambition, false 
glory, and revenge, have bruised the 

lossoms of human bliss, and destroyed 
the earth's plenty. Reverge, injustice, 
and oppression, pour the phials of 
famine, disease, and pain, upon the 
withered bowers of the feeble, and the 
red hoof of the war horse crimsons 
with human gore the green altars of 
nature, Yet, in the midst of this deso- 
lation, you will behold luxury and 
wealth throned in palaces; magnifi- 
cent temples, splendid monuments, 
and glittering altars of the arts and 
sciences raised at the expence of the 
welfare of millions of wretched human 
beings, who enjoy neither personal 
liberty or the comforts of existence, 
but daily bleed under the whips of 
slavery, orare wasted by the pestilence 
of disease! O! Chilia, my son, our 
fruitful island is the only portion of 
the earth that has preserved the prime- 
val charter of perfect bliss, which the 
Creator of the Palace of the Sun be- 
stowed upon his creatures. Let not 
idle curiosity ravish from thee thy 
birthright. But, what do I say, thy 
virtue will protect thee if thou wander- 
est, and Abalpa will reward thy piety, 
by again permitting thee to return to 
thy father’s kingdom, when thou hast 
proved thy folly. But pause well, my 
son, ere thou venturest to begin thy 
dangerous enterprise.” 

The prince, deeply affected by this 
magnanimity of the king, was unablefor 
some time to reply; at length, taking 
his father's hand, he said, * [ will, sire, 
ponder upon my project, and should 
my inclination to travel prove uncon- 
querable I hope you will not farther 
Oppose it.” 

Gualamma made no reply, but with 
smiles embraced his son, which Chilia 
construed into a tacit consent, and 
they both returned to the palace. 


(To be continued. ) 
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SKETCHES OF FRENCIL MANNERS. 
No. L 


Amoncsr the innumerable tours 
and travels on the continent that have 
lately appeared, it is rather singular 
that none of them contain such ac- 
eounts of foreign manners as can 
be of use to the untravelled, and 
scarcely any that the real traveller can 
a, as true descriptions of the 
people he has visited. Two or three 
months’ residence in a foreign country 
will not enable the ablest observer to 
inspect even the surface of society, 
much less its interior principles and 
arrangement; and, even when sufficient 
time and opportunity are devoted to 
the task, the reserved character of our 
countrymen is a powerful obstacle to 
their attainmeut of that intimate know- 
ledge of private habits, opinions, feel- 
ings, and principles, which can alone 
qualify any one for judging correctly 
of the morals and manners of a nation. 
Modern travellers by this difficulty, 
however, no wise daunted, seem to be 
possessed of more confidence and self- 
conceit even than their predecessors, 
for, though the six months’ tours of the 
“* olden time” were not over-burdened 
with liberality or sound remark, they 
never approached the wild extrava- 
gance that characterizes the modern 
*¢ Tales” of a six weeks’ “ Traveller.” 
One traveller, a man whom one would 
have thought superior to such follies, 
* visits” Paris at the peace, and with- 
out the slightest acquaintance with 
Parisian society, draws a graphic 
sketch of French domestic manners 
from the anecdotes of Madame de 
Pompadour, and “the Moral Tales” 
of Marmontel! He gives an amusing 
account of the inviclability of a lady’s 
boudoir, into which, it is very evi- 
dent, he never penetrated! So much 
for embod ving on dits into his work, 
and the influence of a fertile imagina- 
tion! Afterall, these liberties are not 
to be treated too harshly, when we find 
even the cold philosophic Hume swell- 
ing out the Adventure of Charles I. 
in the Oak into a variety of circum- 
stances that never appeared on re- 
cord. There are but two writers whose 
observations on France are worthy of 
attention, Lady Morgan and the author 
of “ The Hermit Abroad.” There is 
some exaggeration, undoubtedly, in 
E. M. December, 1824, 


Lady Morgan’s lively sketches, but we 
happen to know that she enjoyed dis- 
tinguished opportunities of seeing the 
interior mechanism of French socicty. 
But by far the best record of facts is 
“ The Hermit Abroad.” Those who 
have never been out of England will 
obtain more accurate knowledge of 
France by perusing its pages than in 
all the works that have ever been writ- 
ten. Lest I be accused of undue par- 
tiality for “ The Hermit,” I shall add 
that a short time after it was publish- 
ed, long before | ever saw it, an un- 
travelied friend mentioned it with 
high praise in a letter to me; | was 
then in a distant country, and remark - 
ed that it gave © the very same pic- 
ture of French manners with which 
you were wont to amuse us in the 
country, after your return from Water- 
loo; we then thought you touched 
with the Gallomania, but the Hermit 
confirms your statements in foto,” 
My reason foradmiring “The Hermiv” 
is, therefore, evident enough, “ does 
he not agree with me; ergo, he is 
right.” 

There are some points of French 
manners which “ the wandering Her- 
mit” has slightly touched upon, or not 
noticed at all; I purpose, therefore, 
to give occasional skeiches of what 
seems to me most interesting, or least 
generally known.— 


SUNDAY IN PARIS. 

Every body has been in Paris, and 
yet how few know the real peculiari- 
ties of a Parisian Sunday! “ The 
French are a shockingly immoral 
race,” says the gambling fine lady of 
Portman-square, ‘ for they go to the 
theatre on a Sabbath evening,”—in- 
stead of getting gloriously drunk, as 
good Christians ought to do, for the 
benefit of the revenue. This is “ the 
sum total” of the mere English idea of 
a French Sunday. The grand features 
of Parisian manners on the day of rest 
are extra muros beyond the Barrieres ; 
and will the English really consent to 
leave the good cheer of Gregnon, Very, 
Beauvilliers, and the Rocher du Car- 
cale? No, no; they are too fond of 
good things to risk certain for uncer- 
tain pleasures, and far too aristocratic, 
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withal, to dream of contaminating 
themselves by mingling among the 
vulgar sons of labour and equality ! 
What unsophisticated Englishman 
would not prefer a lounge along the 
Boulevard de Coblentz, a visit to the 
Caté Hardy, or Tortoni’s, or a partie 
five at some restaurateur of the Boule- 
vards, to all the interesting scenes that 
the environs of Paris present ona Sun- 
day? Perhaps he is right afterall. I 
do not know whether these * scenes” 
be as interesting to others as they have 
always seemed to me; c’est egal, I 
shall briefly state some of the peculiari- 
ties that distinguish this day in the 
French capital. 

It is not fashionable to remain in 
Paris on Sunday during the Jde/le sai- 
son; the wealthy, therefore, (I do not 
say the noblesse, for few of them are 
wealthy,) who have not gone already 
to the country, retire thither early in 
the morning. Carriages are in move- 
ment in all parts of the city, but 
abound most in the noble Faubourg St. 
Jermain, andthe financial Chaussee 
D’Antin, when they drive off to the 
plain of Romainville, the -heights of 
Mendon, the pleasant environs of St. 
Germain, and the delightful valley of 
Montmorency. Sequestered scenes like 
these are not to be found in the vici- 
nity of the English metropolis, and, in 
fact, can scarcely exist but in the most 
remote and least frequented districts 
of England ; for to what distant spot 
can we repair where the bustle of tra- 
yelling, the din of tratiic, or the purse- 
proud insolence of wealth shall not 
dispel every anticipated enjoyment of 
rural life? Not so the quiet nelds that 
border the Seine, the Marne, and the 
Loire; not so the gay but untumulting 
environs of Paris, Passing beyond the 
Barriers, and the noisy guingucttes, 
w@ leave every vestige of the capital 
behind; its bustle, its clamour, its in- 
finite variety of change of scene, and 
find ourselves at once transpoited to 
the solitude of the fields, where the 
simple manners, and antique costun.e, 
of the peasants remind us of that un- 
changed and unchangeable race who 
inhabit the rocks of Tyrol and the 


Alps. 

The churches of St. Roche, Notre 
Dame, St. Eustace, and St. Sulpice, 
are filled at an early hour with the 
votaries of devotion ; not as in Eng- 
land, dressed in all the gorgeous pride 
ef wealth, elbowing the poor, staring 


disdainfully at each other, as if all men 
were not equal in the House of God— 
but simply attired, unassuming, rich 
and poor mingling together in prayer,— 
quiet, Cecorous, divested of hypocriti- 
cal display. Such is the demeanour 
of this “ ungodly ” people, who would 
shudder at turning a church into a 
scene of theatrical ornament, into a 
fashionable rout, into a show-room 
for the handyworks of the artizans of 
dress ! 

Towards the mid-day, the polite 
Boulevards of Gand and Coblentz be- 
come crowded with the orientalists 
of Paris, the inhabitants of the distant 
Faubourgs, St. Antoine and St. Mar- 
cel, each fadricant bringing his taste- 
ful belle to sun herself on this splendid 
promenade. The garden of the Tui- 
leries receives the rentier and bour- 
geots of the Marois, and the forlorn 
voltigeurs and Croix de St. Louis 
of the Faubourg St. Germain ; the 
Champs Elisées are the favourite re- 
sort of the youths of the colleges, mili- 
tary schools, and Pays Latin, anda 
confused mass of emigrants of all 
classes of the population, and noble 
roturier, is pouring down the de- 
lightful avenue that leads from the 
triumphal arch to the defunct, but 
now resuscitated, Bois de Boulogne. 
Happiness is in every look, satislac- 
tion on every tongue. ‘They seem (like 
the poet) as if they had 


‘‘ No fears but such as fancy can assuage.” 


The wealthier families among the 
mercantile Parisian are now on their 
way to their “campagnes” at Cheesy, 
Medou, Enghien, Marly, or other 
pleasant retreats, there to pass the 
day in innocent relaxation. Various 
are the amoureur manceuvres to get 
invited to the fete—for Sunday is 
“toujours jour de fete’—and they 
doubtless find something more con- 
genial in the liberty and enjoyment 
of promenades, tustic sports, or the 
all-engrossing pleasures of the dance, 
than in the restraint and ceremony of 
the crowded city. Here ceremony is 
thrown to the wind. In due time 
the carriages are unloaded of their 
viands and wines, and the joyous 
party seat themselves on the grass, 
sub tegmine fagi; the repast is sea- 
soned by wit and guaiety; and the 
day passes to its decline, amidst the 
song, the laugh, the well-told tale,— 
the forfeit, dear but dangerous to the 
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lover—the discovered loss of a dinde 
aux truffes, ora pate de reau, bring- 
ing “gall and wormwood” to the 
unfortunate gourmand, malicious de- 
light te the thoughtless youth, “Ah! 
sua si dona noriut!” Youthful ar- 
donr is not dere chilled by the sneers 
of the old, or the disdainful frowns 
of the proud; for the most active 
members of the joyful party—those 
who urge on their companions tu 
fun and frolic,—are the grey-headed 
elders, who in more northern climes 
would find in similar scenes no other 
joys than “ such as wine can give.” 

The chosen resorts of the graceful 
and tastely grisettes and their admi- 
rers, are St. Cloud and Montmorency. 
Peer and peasant flock alike to St. 
Cloud, which presents in its palaces, 
gardens, parks, cabare/s, and concours, 
every variety of beauty and deformity. 
But Montmorency is the true scene for 
youthful lovers, Every thing com- 
bines to render it delightful to the lo- 
ver, the gourmand, orthe pensive stu- 
dent of nature. It is situated along 
the side of a beautiful hiil, where you 
have a most commanding view of the 
celebrated valley of Montmorency, 
studded with towns, villages, and cha- 
teauv. The retreats of Rosseau and 
St. Lambert,—the Hermitage and 
Charmettes—with the seats of many 
of that illustrious group who flou- 
rished round the venerable Mareschal 
de Montmorency, are all before your 
eyes, assoviating in your mind the 
great names of past times with the 
delightful scenery around you. At 
the summit of this romantic town of 
Tenacy, adorned with fine gardens 
and venerable monuments, stands the 
Cheval Blanc, well known tothe lovers 
of good cheer, as abundantly sup- 
plied with all the comforts that life, 
love, and laughter demand. 

As evening approaches, the public 
gardens become thinned of their visi- 
tors, and give place to the Italian 
Boulevard, the Boulevards without the 
walls, or the ail-attractive scenes 
of the Drama. ‘This isthe most 
heinous of Parisian abominations! To 
adjourn from the promenade to the 
tavern would be nothing—but to 
exhilarate the mind by innocent 
gaiety, by lively pictures of manners, 
by ridicule of folly and its thousand 
phases—this, this must be the acmé of 
impiety! To defend the Parisians in 
this zdera/ age, when hypocrisy and 
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cant are unknown, would expose me 
only to the scorn of the righteous; I 
shall only venture, therefore, to sug- 
gest in mitigation of damages, that 
in spite of all their impieties, their 
streets present no scenes of depravity 
like those which shock the stranger 
on a Sunday in London—no drunken 
way-faring man shall be found there 
—nor shail the strange woman be 
found there. Then what scenes can 
the French Drama present that shall 
pollute the minds of the spectators? 
Any thing like “ Jom and Jerry,”— 
any thing like the moradities ot Con- 


‘greve, Wycherly, and the greater part 


of our comic writers since the days 
of Charles the Second! Will you 
hear, or see any thing improper, 
indecent, or immoral, in the classic, 
decorous, unstained Theatre Fran- 
cais ? No!—let the middling and 
lower classes—the upper classes never 
go to the theatre in the day—frequent 
the Odceou, the Opera Comique, the 
amusing scenes of Brunet and Potier, 
or the wonderful displays of Mazurier 
in the melc-dramas of the Port St. 
Martin—and I will venture to assert 
that their morals and manners will 
suffer no risk of contamination. It 
is evident, I hope, that I allude merely 
to popular modes of spending the 
day, and do not pretend to compare 
these with a sincere devotjon to reli- 
gious exercises, All I maintain is, 
that if the Parisians did not frequent 
the theatre, they would frequent the 
haunts of vice; and I hope it will not 
appear paradoxical to assert that in- 
decent scene:, immoral allusions, or 
vicious company, are not the charac- 
teristics of a French playhouse. I 
say there is no appearance of vice— 
no marks of its sway. “ De non ap- 

arentibus, et non existentibus, *’ 
I think the old maxim says, “ eadem 
est ratio.” 

The beautiful forest of Vincennes 
is now teeming with the spruce citi- 
zens of the Faubourgs, in their best 
attire; they swarm on the vine-clad 
hills of Chaumont, in the villages of 
Sevre and Vaugirard. No one spends 
his weekly festival in solitary sadness, 
for ‘every spark has his maid,” 
The Salons de Danse, round the bar- 
riers, are crowded by the labouring 
population, enjoying themselves with 
all their a and main,” and 
supplying skili by activity of ges- 
ticulation. But the most "eaabtat 
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“ scene dansante” that can) be found 
in the immediate vicinity of Paris, is 
Romainville, and its delightful envi- 
rons. The country all round is inte- 
resting ; the fields, gardens, and 
dwellings are neat in the extreme; 
and the extensive woods that fringe 
the plain, present a most agreeable 
ar Many pleasant hours 
ave I spent there on a Sunday 
evening. Nothing could be gayer 
than the whole scene—yet nothing 
could be more innocent, “ Le vrai 
n’est pas toujours le vrai semblabie”— 
we are told—and I may be told so 
now; but taking things by their out- 
ward signs, what a contrast does not 
this present to the scenes of riot, 
noise, and drunkenness that occur in 
the neighbourhood cf London on a 
Sunday evening. 

To the great mass of the Parisians, 
Sunday is a day of unmixed pleasure 
and exhilaration. The cares of the 
past are forgot, the labours of the 
future appal not, for they have a 
regularly returning day of rest and 
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enjoyment ; they can find amusement 
in trifles, because their minds are not 
continually harassed by care; and 
without the aid of artificial stimulants 
to rouse their spirits, they can always 
engage ardently in the pursuit or 
pleasure of the moment. ‘Their wives, 
children, and donnes accompany them 
in all their promenades,—partake in 
all their pleasures,—give counsel in 
the choice and disposition of amuse- 
ments—and form a band of pleasure- 
seeking beings whom it is delightful 
to behold. Renovated in health and 
spirits by their innocent recreations, 
they return at an early hour to their 
homely abode, retire to rest contented 
with the past, and prepared to renew 
their toils on the morrow. The Sun- 
day rambler in London, has but too 
often a far different tale to tell,—he 
may feel no regret for the past—but— 
alas !- 


“ When he bitterly thinks on the mor- 
row.”? 


L. T. 





PARAPHRASE UPON THAT WELL KNOWN LINE OF RACINE: 


“ Craignez Dieu, cher Abner, et n’ayez point dantre crainte.”’ 


RACINE, 


Dear Abner, weep thine errors past, 
And live this day as if thy last, 

Does mercy, then, her coldest ray 
Reserve for life’s expiring day ? 

Or justice seal a harsher doom 

As men draw nearer to the tomb? 
Say how, then, differs from thy last 
The day, the hour that’s not yet past? 


The sorrow that absolves from crime, 
Though oft the latest fruit of time, 
Is sown with crime’s fast springing tares, 
And marks the labourer's backward cares. 
His first neglect how ill repaired ! 
His summer toils were better spared. 
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An Excursion throngh the United 
States and Canada, during the 
years 1822-23, dy an English 
Gentleman. 

WE are daily receiving more valu- 
able information respecting the situa- 
tion of our Trans-Atlantic brethren, 
and even the publications of the 


present year might suffice to give us - 


pretty adequate notions of the state of 
society and manners, the influence 
of the government, the state of 
religion and morals, and every inter- 
esting fact that regards the Great 
Republic of the West. Nothing could 
be more contemptible than the tours 
and travels which formerly formed 
our whole stock of intelligence; and 
scarcely any thing more unjust, or 
more ungenerous, than the remarks, 
sneers, and ridicule which they eli- 
cited against America from the two 
great rival Reviews. Hodgson, at 
last, gave us the first specimen of a 
candid as well as intelligent traveller ; 
one who mildly but unhesitatingly 
condemns whatever he finds impro- 
per in the state of society, who praises 
what is praiseworthy, and who views 
nothing through the deceitful mist of 
prejudice or partiality. No good 
work (with the doubtful exception of 
Captain Hal!’s) had appeared previous 
to his travels; and none of equal 
merit has hitherto succeeded. If the 
present writer possess much of his 
candour and liberality, we cannot 
affirm that his judgment is equally 
sound, or his opinions equally 
well founded, though he indulges 
much more than his predecessor in 
argument and discussion, enters fully 
and often tiresomely upon political 
questions, and in no part of his work 
confines himself exclusively to the 
scenes, Manners, or associations pre- 
sented by his journey. In this “ Er- 
cursion through the United States 
and Canada”"—as it is modestly 
termed—the author begins at New 
York, proceeds to Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington ; crosses the 
Alleghanies to the Ohio, descends the 
river to Kentucky, visits every thing 
memorable in the Western States 





from Pittsburgh to St. Louis, then 
traverses Canada, re-enters the United 
States at Lake Champlain, and finally 
returns to New York by the way of 
New England. Such a variety of 
scenes gave the writer every opportu- 
nity for making most valuable and 
original observations—yet, strange to 
say, he interests himself only with 
places described by every preceding 
traveller, with customs and peculia- 
rities that have been so often told, 
that if they be not true, they ought to 
be true from their notoriety in books 
of travels; and, what is the greatest 
defect of all, he omits te give us any 
useful information respecting the re- 
mote and little frequented scenes 
which he visited in his journey. He 
says he remained several days at St. 
Louis on the Mississippi, (1500 miles 
above New Orleans) and yet he men- 
tions not one peculiarity of that 
ancient and most remarkable French 
Settlement, does not even visit the 
neighbouring lead mines on the Mer- 
rimac, nor the bustling towns of 
St. Francis, Girardeau, Genevieve, and 
Herculaneum—and with all his pre- 
tended love of the sublime in scenery, 
declines to take the fatiguing journey 
of fifteen miles to view the me- 
morable sight of the Missouri ming- 
ling its turbid and impetuous torrent 
with the clear and placid waters 
of the Mississippi. Having thus 
shown our skill at finding fault, and 
our impartiality by noticing his sins 
of omission and commission, we 
shall now enter upon the contents of 
his “ Excursion,” 

As the yellow fever prevailed at 
New York on his arrival, he hastens 
to Philadelphia, with which he is 
highly pleased, though he foolishly 
re-echoes the o/t-told story of the in- 
conveniences of American inns. We 
must confess—and we pretend to 
know something of the subject—that 


we could never discover the grievances 
mentioned by our traveller, and that 
we were so silly and good-natured 
as to consider the hotels we saw in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Baltimore, to be as good in all re- 
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spects as any in Manchester or Liver- 
pool. But it is the misfortune of the 
great mass of travellers to know little 
or nothing of their own country, 
while they are ridiculing the alleged 
deficiencies of foreign accommodation, 
He says, there is no good hotel in 
Philadelphia, but Renshaw's—appa- 
rently because he happened to go 
there—for if he had known any thing 
of that city, he would have been en- 
abled to find many others equall 
good in every accommodation, aah 
perhaps not equally magnificent. 
In none of these hotels (not even in 
Renshaw’s, as he erroneously asserts) 
is the traveller forced to dine at the 
public table, though he will always 
choose to accept that advantage if 
he be fond of a luxurious table, or 
desirous of getting easily and plea- 
santly sinaiated with American 
manners. But Englishmen are so 
strangely reserved, so absurdly suspici- 
ous, Or so ridiculously proud, that 
what to others is a source of happi- 
ness, is to them the acmé of misery. 
It is this shyness, this morbid shrinking 
from social converse, that makes them 
condemn so loudly the petulant for- 
wardness (so they call it) of the 
Frenchman, the easy nonchalance 
of the Russian, the open-hearted 
simplicity of the German, and the 
bold, careless bearing of the American, 
They seem always afraid to trust the 
impulses of feeling ; and they condemn 
all warmth of manner or enthu- 
siasm of language that goes beyond 
their own dignified and frigid indif- 
ference. Afraid of the affectation of 
false delicacy and feelings, they fall 
into the more unamiable affectation 
of pride and heartlessness. Let them 
meet foreigners, at least in foreign 
countries, with open hearts and han 
as they are received themselves—let 
them trust to their natural feeling of 
benevolence, and. drive from their 
minds every fear of affectation, every 
suggestion of mauvazse honte. 
‘Though all the rogues and swind- 
lers of Europe (according to the 
impartial pages of the Quarterly 
Review) flock to the United States, 
or to the promised land, it is some- 
what singular that the inhabitants 
themselves should. be so unfearful of 
their visitors as to leave their houses 
without lock or bolt (in the country,) 
their fields and gardens unprotected 
by spring-guns or other humane ex- 
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pedients, for checking the progress of 
vice; and that, in fact, the land of 
refuge should maintain fewer precau- 
tions against fraud and violence, than 
the legitimate aad venerable govern- 
ments of Europe, One or two facts 
will illustrate this better than a volume 
of argument. d// pudlic enstitutions 
are open to a stranger's inspection, 
without fee or reward—aund the 
traveller, whether American or Euro- 
pean, may enjoy the advantage of 
every library and reading room, 
where MSS., books, and foreign and 
domestic journals are spread with an 
abundant hand—or euter (without 
asking leave) every court of justice, 
and every legislative assembly. We 
might profit by the example. 

The following description of the 
author's introduction to the President 
of the United States, seems rather 
alien to our aristocratic habits, but is 
quite in unison with the open, unce- 
remonious, and consistent simplicity 
of the American Republic :— 


“ Shortly after my arrival at Washinc- 
ton, as I was one day coming with a friend 
from visiting the public offices, he pointed 
out a well-dressed gentleman, walking 
by himself. ‘ That,’’ said be, “ is the 
President of the United States,” When 
this great personage met us, my friend 
introduced me to him. I took off my 
hat as a mark of respect, upon which the 
President did the same, and shook me by 
the hand, saying he was glad to see me. 
I went soon afterwards to pay my respects 
to him at his house, in company with the 
same friend. We were shewn into a 
handsome room, where the President bad 
been writing. When he came in le 
shook us by the hand, requested us to sit 
down, and conversed upon a variety of 
topics.” —(Page 49.) 

Our traveller always speaks of the 
government in terms of commenda- 
tion; and, though the real state of 
things be well known to every intelli- 
gent mind, we cannot avoid the 
temptation of quoting the following 
tribute to its excellency, in answer to 
the unfoanded assertions of the hired 
advocates of despotism in Europe :— 


‘‘ The good effects of a free govern- 
ment are visible throughout the, whole 
community. There are no tithes, no 
poor rates, no excise, no heavy internal 
taxes, no commercial monopolies. An 
American can make candies if he have 
tallow, can distil brandy an es 
grapes or peaches, and can 6 
he have malt and hops, without a king 
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leave of any one, much less with any 
"19 of incurring punishment.”’—( Page 
‘ft. 

Much as the author has travelled 
oaer the Western States, there are but 
few of his remarks that seem to be the 
result of personal observation. The 
most important and novel of his facts 
may be found in the “ Ohio Navi- 
gator,” (printed at Pittsburgh, 1818) 
the Western Gazetteer, Drake's 
Picture of Cincinnati, Derby's Loui- 
siana, and other American statis- 
tical works. His accounts of the 
population of the towns in the Ohio 
seem taken from the census made 
years before, and no statement is 
given of the value of the com- 
merce, or the numbers of men em- 
ployed on the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, He gives, indeed, a table of 
the steam boats on those rivers in the 
year 1822, but omits about thirty 
vessels, from 300 to 700 tons burden, 
the names of which we could almost 
supply from memory, (the James 
Ross, the William Penn, the Henry 
Baldwin, the Western Engineer, &c. 
&e. &c.) So much for accuracy ! 

In speaking of the hunters in the 
back woods, he says, they are open 
hearted and hospitable, but have not 
the same nobleness of sentiment and 
high sense of honour—as the Indians! 
Most ridiculous tales have been told 
about the honour of the Indians, and 
their inflexible adherence to their 
word:—any one who has seen the 
least of Indian life, knows this to be 
absurd exaggeration, There is not 
one tribe of Indians, from the sum- 
mits of the Rocky Mountains to the 
mouths of the Mississippi and the St. 
Lawrence, who are not a mean, beg- 
ging, treacherous race—as expert in 
fraud as the lowest classes of European 
society, and one with no valuable qual- 
ity but that of suffering torture without 
complaint, Foolish missionaries, and 
still more foolish travellers, have be- 
stowed virtues on them which they ne- 
ver possessed. It may be said that they 
have been corrupted by the vicinity 
of the whites—the remotest tribes, 
who have never had intercourse with 
civilized men, are the most cruel and 
debased of the Indian race! There is 
adeal of cant in the United States, 
about the heroic deeds of the Indians, 
and the eloquent speeches of their 
chiefs,—and Logan, and many more 
great men may be brought forward 


to prove their talents! With all their 
keenness, the Yankees are truly a cre- 
dulous people, with the philosophic 
Jefferson at their head! The only 
clever chief who has appeared among 
the Indians for more than half a 
century, was Tecumseh (not Tecum- 
tha, as our traveller has it) brother of 
the Prophet; and had he not been 
abandoned by the English Govern- 
ment, or its agents, he would have 
laid the whole western frontier in 
desolation. In enduring hunger and 
fatigue, (for which the Indians have 
been so highly vaunted) they are in- 
ferior to the Canadian voyageurs and 
the American hunters, and cannot be 
compared to them for courage. 

At St. Louis in the Mississippi, our 
traveller was invited by several parties 
of hunters and traders, to accompany 
them to Santa Fé in Mexico; but 
circumstances obliged him to decline 
the offer. He at the same time 
strongly recommends any one of his 
countrymen who is fond of natural 
history, to join one of these parties, 
for, says he, “he might make the 
most interesting discoveries in the 
most agreeable manner.” He often 
enough complains of the bad accom- 
modations of the log-taverns in the 
backwoods ; so sensible, therefore, as he 
seems to petty, comforts, we really can- 
not discover where he could find any 
thing agreeable in ascending the Mis- 
sour, in travelling across the Arkan- 
saw to Santa Fé. By water, he would 
make by great effort, about 18 miles a- 
day, against a rapid current, in a boat 
exposed to the meridian sun, open to 
the rains and storms; and whether 
he travelled by land or water, a baf- 
falo skin would fourm his bed, ground 
Indian corn mixed with bear's fat, 
his usual meal, with the occasional 
delicacy of a slice of a dog, a buffalo, 
or a bear, eaten almost raw, without 
bread orsalt! Such are the pleasures 
of travelling west of the Missouri ! 

The author makes some very just 
animadversions on the practice of 
regulating. By this is meant an 
association of neighbours for the pur- 
pose of driving by force out of their 
settlement any band of horse-stealers, 
forgers, or other infamous characters 
whom the thinly settled state of the 
country prevents from being laid hold 
of by the arm of justice, @ regu- 
lators give the obnoxious party 
“ notice to quit,” and if they do not 
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do so at the appointed time, they caél 
upon them, and give them a beating, 
and repeat the same nofice with addi- 
tional severity, till they leave the 
country. This system can only be 
excused on the plea of necessity. But 
we rather think there is in some parts 
of the United States a disposition to 
resort to mob-law as the “rule of 
right.” If a man beats his wife, for 
instance, or turns his children out of 
doors, a number of young men assem- 
ble, enter his house, take him out by 
force, put him astride on a rail (a piece 
of wood with sharp edges, of which the 
fences are made) and carry him with 
shouts through the village. This is 
called “ riding on a rail.” It isa 
very cruel, but (according to Yankee 
notions) very etfectual penance. 

The following singular manner of 
catching wild turkies prevails in 
“ Old Kentuck”’—Kentucky : 


“A pen is made by placing rough 
hewn rails one above another, so as to 
form a vacant space about six or eight 
feet long, and as many broad, which 
is closed at the top by heavy rails thrown 
across. A small trench is then dug for a 
yard or two On the outside, and continued 
under the lower rail of the interior. In 
this trench some Indian corn is strewed, 
and the turkies while employed in pick- 
ing it up, advance with their heads down- 
wards into the pen. As soon as they 
find themselves in the enclosure, these 
stupid birds never think of stooping down, 
or they could walk out as easily as they 
walked in; but instead of this, they try 
to force their way out at the top and 
sides, and continue jumping about till in 
the course of the day some one visits the 
pen, and secures them.” 

We have not thought it necessary io 
follow the writer through his summary 
of the American constitution, nor his 
sentiments of the condition of the army 
and navy, the military college, and 
other public institutions ; for though 
these form by far the best part of his 
work, the subjects are too much con- 
nected together to allow of our 
making extracts. His account of the 
Military College is particularly inter- 
esting, and we recommend it to every 
one desirous of knowing the state of 
public instruction in America. We 
have made such extracts from other 
parts as will enable our readers, to 
form their own opinion of the work, 
The principal merit of the “ Exrcur- 
ston,” (independent of its candour 
and liberality,) seems to us to Consist 





Lord Byron and Captain Medwin. 


in its embodying a great mass of facts 
to be found only in American publi- 
cations, andin giving a more vivid 
picture of the wild lite led by settlers 
in remote districts than has hitherto 
been presented to the public. 

Captain Medwin's Conversations of 

Lord Byron, 

WE think it necessary to premise to 
our readers that the reason why we 
have not before noticed this book, 
written by the worthy T'ooper, was 
from the great detestation we felt at 
the conduct of any one who could be 
base enough to disclose conversations 
evidently intended for the ear of 
friendship alone, to gratify the cupi- 
dity of a speculating bookseller. 

The History of Lord Byron and his 
poetry is altogether most singular; 
when a lord he produced a volume 
which the Edinburgh Review endea- 
voured to crush altogether, though 
they must have possessed a degree of 
obtuseness without any parallel in the 
annals of criticism, if they could not 
perceive in almost every alternate 
page the dawnings of genius, This 
periodical was then in its zenith, and 
was delivering its oracles with a high, 
contemptuous, and unfeeling tone; 
but Byron was not to be awed to 
silence and obscurity by their dogmas, 
and instead of giving over the comps- 
sition of poetry, as they kindly advised 
hin to do, he set to work more vigo- 
rously than ever, and produced his 
** English Bards and Scotch Ke- 
viewers,” which shook those sturdy 
oppressors to their centre. The high 
priest Jefirey (of course) imme- 
diately ordered a recantation to be 
read, and in due course of time, such 
is the inconsistency of man in his 
likes and dislikes, Lord Byron and 
this ** prince of critics’? were “ hand 
in glove.”’ 

‘this volume of Captain Medwin’s 
has been so long before the public 
eye, has been so lacerated both by 
the friends and enemies of the noble 
bard, so lampooned and dissected, 
that, however rich in trimmings the 
Captain’s last regulation jacket may 
be, we query if in quantity it can be 
compared with what has been be- 
stowed on this very reputable volume. 

How the information contained 
therein has béen treasured up by the 
Captain from the time of Lord Byron’s 
utterance of it, till he wrofe it in a 
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common place book, the Captain 
does not inform us; whether he did 
it by means of short hand, or by a 
strength of memory equal to that of 
Lyon the Scotch actor, who for a 
wager learnt the whole of the incon- 
gruous contents of a newspaper over 
night, and repeated it fluently the 
next morning at rehearsal. Suttice it 
to say the whole volume bears unequi- 
vocal marks from beginning to end 
of falsehood and inaccuracy—We, 
however, will be content with one 
example, namely, the transactions 
with Murray the bookseller, who has 
published a pamphlet shewing by 
extracts from Lord Byron’s own 
letters the reverse of the picture exhi- 
bited in Captain Medwin’s volume. 
Now we will appeal to the reasoning 
faculties of our readers, and ask them 
whether it is within the scope of pro- 
bability, that Lord Byron ever uttered 
the assertions set down for him by 
Captain Medwin, or whether it is pro- 
bable that Lord Byron would volun- 
tarily tell lies which were to answer 
no visible end, and which be knew 
the letters in Murray's possession 
would prove as such. According to 
every established rule of common 
sense, we believe not, and we think 
most of our readers will be of the 
same opinion. 





Times Telescope for 1825, 12mo. 
London. Sherwood and Co. 


Tuts publication, since first it chal- 
lenged public attention, has gradually 
increased in its powers of pleasing; it 
mingles the useful with the agreeable 
so tastefully, that it is a gift equally 
acceptable to youth, manhood, and 
old age. 

The volume before us, besides pre- 
senting to the view much new informa- 
tion, (of a biographical and historical 
nature,) abounds in apposite quotations 
from esteemed authors, together with 
much that is original and beautiful; 
and throughout the work is scattered, 
with no sparing hand, “gems of poesy,” 
some light and imaginative, others 
clad in the garb of “ sober sadness,”” 
but placed with such discernment that 
each forms a contrast to the other. 

This year’s tome is accompanied 
by an INTRODUCTION, consisting of 
“A Brier History or ENGLISH 
SACRED Poetry,” from the pen of 
Mr, Ricnarp Ryan, whose Sa- 
CRED Poems we noticed with great 

E. M. December, 1824, 
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commendation in one of our numbers 
some months back. By the finishing 
sentence of this “ Brief History,” we 
learn that he is at present employed 
on an extended work of the same 
nature, as this is a subject that has 
hitherto escaped the research of the 
literati, or has been passed over by 
them for © metal more attractive.” 
We anticipate a most interesting vo- 
lume, especially as Mr. R. has suffi- 
ciently evinced his capability for the 
task, by the correct taste he has dis- 
played in Tuk INTRODUCTION alluded 
to, and in those poems of a religious 
nature, on which both our own pages 
and those of several of our contem- 
poraries have bestowed * the meed of 
praise.” 


Tales of Irish Life,2 vols. London. 

THE partisans of Ireland shew them- 
selves so strongly attached to her 
cause, that foreigners cannot be sup- 
posed to believe their statements as 
entirely true, however plausible their 
argunents may appear. And _ her 
enemies, on the other hand, make 
such adisplay of acrimony and ridi- 
cule, and seem so desirous of tracing 
every thing horrid in the character of 
their fellow beings, that to confide in 
their allegations for even one instant, 
would absolutely betray either an 
entire want of common sense, or prin- 
ciple. The “ Tales of Irish Life” 
have in no one place that we could 
observe, shewn their author to be of 
either of the above classes; the con- 
sequence is, that though be informs 
us of abundance to excite surprise, he 
does not shock with a relation of 
those improbabilities and phenomena 
that have never existed. 

These tales are sixteen in number, 
and embellished with many excellent 
designs by Cruikshank, which form 
no sinall addition to their own intrin- 
sic worth. But the principal feature 
in their character is, their moral ten- 
dency and attraction by novelty: it 
nals. we imagine, be no slight con- 
straint upon the will of any man of 
taste, to read one tale out of the six. 
teen without reading all; for while the 
reader is made to enter, as it were, 
into the prejudices, notions, and spirit 
of a people, of whose real character, 
Englishmen, notwithstanding the 
proximity of England to Ireland, come. 
paratively ‘eaktad: know ‘nothing, 
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he is at the same time entertained 
with the narration of well known cir- 
cumstances, wrought into story so 
happy and so agreeable, as even to 
gain the good opinion of the lover of 
novel writing and romance. How 
well the tales are also calculated to 
please and instruct the Irish, the follow- 
ing will, we are convinced, sufficiently 
testify. The short space to which we 
are limited, leaves us under the neces- 
sity of abridging it considerably. 


** His application to a friend in Dublin 
procured him a situation in the counting- 
honse of an extensive bleacher within 
twelve miles of Armagh. Flattering as 
the situation was, he could not but join in 
the regret which his mother testified that 
he should go to the North ; for the Turks 
have not a stronger prejudice against the 
Persians than the catholics of Munster 
have against the protestants of Ulster : 
and, in truth, it must be observed, the 
criminal hatred is reciprocal. Remote 
causes and the existing difference in re- 
ligious sentiments have created in the two 
districts rival parties, who join opposition 
of Opinion to the most malignant animo- 
sity. The Orangemen of the North and 
the Ribandmen of the South, whatever 
their partisans may say of either, at least 
equal one another in hatred, folly, and 
bigotry. 

*©Man is the slave of circumstances ; 
and, however unwilling Henry might be 
to trust himself to the fury of the Orange 
North, he thought it well to comply with 
the appointment, flattering himself that 
his sedulous forberrance from party dis- 
putes and religious animosities would 
secure him trom insult; and that, how- 
ever the Northerns might despise and ri- 
dicule his fuith, they still would be 
obliged to respect his forbearance froin 
wilfully giving any offence. His mother 
took every parental care to fortify the 
mind of her son against the attacks 
which she apprehended the proselyting 
mivisters of a condemned creed would 
make upon his unjwotected youth. Sie 
also instilled into his breast the most 
prominent objection to the established 
Church, at the same time not forgetting 
to remind him of the essential articles 
of her own, telling him ‘ that it availeth 
a ‘man nothing to cain the whole world 
and lose his own soul.’ Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
though she had Protestantiriends whom she 
acknowledged to be the best and kindest, 
was still so far immersed in error that 
she adhered to the literal meaning of the 
creed of St, Athanasius, charitably eon- 


signing all to the eternity of perdition 
‘who’ did 


not say their pfayers in the 


same manner as herself. “Uenry’s sister 


en Whispered him not to forget to write 


tly, ‘and that ‘she prophesied’ ‘be 
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would be married to a Protestant wife. 
Innocent and unsophisticated youth ! 
what a pity that your generous bosoms 
should ever imbibe the malign prejudice 
of age, or surrender the purity of bene- 
volence to the icy coldness of bigotéd 
animosity. 

“ Henry was twenty years of age (one 
year older than his sister) on the duy 
when he ertered into the employment of 
Mr. M‘Arthur, of Ballymony  bleach- 
green. Like the man with jaundiced 
eyes, who saw every thing yellow, Heury 
thought be perceived in every counte- 
nance, at first, the striking lineaments of 
ao Orangemun, notwithstanding the pla- 
cid goodness of every face around him 
was in direct opposition to his observa- 
tions. Mr. M‘Arthur, though a man of 
business, was not without the cheerful 
levity of his countrymen: he certainly 
hated the Pope and Popery, but ‘still he 
liked a good fellow, and he knew some 
very good fellows who were Papists ; but 
he never troubled himself with thinking 
of any other thing than the cheapest and 
most expeditious way of whitening linen, 
and the price of it, or he would have 
discovered that a whole people, however 
numerous, are composed of individuals 
who are generally bated because they ure 
not known. He had not been more for- 
tunate in having many children, than he 
had been in settling most of them hap- 
pily in his own neighbourhood ; for, out 
of ten, two only remained at home, the 
other eight being married as respectably 
as be could wish, and all living within a 
circle of eight miles. One of those who 
remained at home wus « son, George, 
who was now able to take cxre of his 
father’s concerns, thereby affording the 
old man more leisure to visit his friends, 
or to entertain them conjoinidly with his 
youngest duughter, Fliza, who, though 
fast approaching that age in which ladies 
regulate their features for compliments, 
wes as untameable as a mountain deer, 
In the careful attention which had been 
paid to Eliza’s sisters, though she was 
not quite forgotten, she was partly neg- 
lected. She learned every thing accord- 
ing to her own mode, studied or read what 
books she pleased, and boasted of betug 
“a pupil of Nature ;* and if a heart the 
most innocent and generous, and a form 
the most lovely and perfect, were suffi- 
cient to establish her claim, she was 
worthy of the title. “In all she said or 
did there was neither affectation nor ma- 
lice ; for it was remarked that she never 
gaye displeasure, except in doing some- 
thing innocently mischievous, her conduct 
being as far removed from inconsiderate 
levity as it was devoid of formal prudery. 
To heal, rather than to wound, she sported 
her wit; to amuse others, rather than to 


“acquire applanse, she promdted’ hilarity 


by the ‘fascination of her ‘nratmérs ‘end 
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charms that could not be resisted. ‘ Hea- 
vens |? exclaimed Henry, still adbering to 
his rigid principles, ‘what a pity she is 
a Protestant!’ 

“‘ Hospitality isthe characteristic of the 
Lrish; profusion in the South, that ba- 
nishes economy; economy in the North, 
with plenty, devoid of profusion, Social 
meetings in Munster are frequent and ex- 
travagont: in Ulster they urealso frequent, 
but never prodigal. The one borders 
On ubostentation, the other on elegance ; 
and both of them arising fiom the pecu- 
liar habits and feeliugs of the people: 
those in the South priding themselves on 
their ancestors, whose improvidence they 
emulate; whilst those in the North being 
dependent on trade, wisely refuse to 
squander in riot that which had been 
procured by patient industry. M*‘Arthur’s 
house was frequently tue scene of family 
meetings, is which a polished, though 
not fashionable, society save charms to a 
life that those who never kuew how much 
pleasure every shade of society admits of 
would consider a monotonous round of 
moneysgelling. Here Henry was ad- 
mitted by that delicuie kindness which 
feels for bashful modesty ; and whenever 
he became embarassed by any political 
discussson, which, in mixed compunies, 
is unavoidable, Eliza was sure to extricate 
him by some ingenious sophism or some 
good-bumouwed apology. This generous 
interference, so unexpected, caused bim 
to examine more closely into the virtues 
of this pleasing creature, and to- doubt 
the truth of his cherished dogmas re- 
specting salvation. ‘Impossible,’ he 
says to himself, ‘that one so good and 
truly amiable should be consigned to un- 
mitigated suffering,’ 

“‘The counting-house was frequently un- 
disturbed by the entrance of any one on 
business in this secluded part of the coun- 
try: at such times Henry and young 
M‘Arthur were in the babit of relaxing 
their attention from folios and ledgers, 
and indulging themselves in conversation, 
George M‘Arthur had been regularly ini- 
tiated into the Constitutional Society of 
Orangemen, as it is designated by them- 
selves. Bred to business, his leisure 
afforded few opportunities for reading; 
and the litde he did read was of that se- 
lect sort which improved the absurd pre- 
judices which had been infused into his 
young mind by bis companions. Who- 
ever thinks wrong will think, also, incon- 
sistently: George cousidered a Papist as 
deficient in courage as be thought him 
sanguinary and cruel. The histor of 
Derry he had frequently read in Hume 
apd Leland; the late rebellion and the 
massacre,of ]641 he never could separate 
from Popish intolerance and inhumanity ; 
yet he never could think but that Irish- 
meu were Pe most hospitable and brave 
on the globé; but, when he descended 


from generals to particulars, be could 
give his Catholic countrymen no credit 
for bravery. Against them be instanced 
Derry, Boyne, and Aughram, forgetful of 
Limerick, the Shannon, and Wexford. 
He dwelt with animated satisfaction on 
the patient and heroic courage of Walker, 
but never heard of the conduct of the 
Catholic Bishop of Clonmel when that 
town was besieged by Cromwell. He 
ridiculed the supersiition of Catholic 
idolatry, but was a firm believer in the 
river ghosts of his own county. With 
sentiments like these, he expected to see 
in Henry a kind of Popish monster ; nor 
could be conceal bis astonishment when 
he found bim a rational being. To atone 
for ‘his erroneous suspicions, he made 
Henry his companion of a Sunday; and 
when they sometimes indulged themselves 
a little too late from home, he confessed 
that Heury was as bold, boisterous, and 
as good-bumoured, as any Orangeman. 
A few trials convinced him that his com- 
pinion could be a friend, and a few argu- 
ments showed him that a Papist was not 
quite es absurd as he considered him. 
Prejudice began to subside; and, like a 
falling body, the farther i{ descends, the 
quicker is the acceleration, In a short 
time George had very little prejudice 
at all, 

“Eliza, like the fabled fawn, grew bold 
by degrees, She first visited the office 
only when her brother was there; but, 
as she became familiar with Henry, she 
never looked to see wheiler he was there 
or not. Her departure was always pre- 
ceded by the ink falling on the ledger, 
the spoiling of the office knile, or the 
approach of her father; but, when the 
old man was gone to Armagh or Belfast, 
office business was frequently suspended. 
Her brother, though older and very steady, 
was obliged to join the sport. The 
young are guilty of indiseretions which 
fastidious age will condemp, but which 
venerable wisdom must laugh at. Eliza 
could dance and siny, and George and 
Henry were obliged to join her, Moore’s 
Melodies were her favorites; for she was 
accustomed to say, ‘ They will teach 
patriotism and liberality to the women, 
and the men must learn from the ladies.’ 
Henry in obedience to ber mandate was 
obliged to sing, perhaps at one o’¢lock in 
the day, that song beginning with * Come 
send round the wine, and leave points of 
belief,’ &c.; the last stanza of which be 
was obliged to repeat :— 


From the heretic girl of my soul shall I fly, 
om somewhere élse a more orthedox 
ss? , ’ 
No! perish the hearts and the laws that woald 
try 


Tri th, valour, or love, by a standard like 
this. 


‘* Subjected thus daily to the presence 
and awhke to the innocent gaijety of this 
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ursophisticated beauty, he conquered his 
bigotry, and confessed to his own heart 
that Omnipotent goodness never created 
her for any bappivess less than Heaven! 
““ Ballymony was thescene of bappy in- 
dustry for two years, when some specula- 
tion paade it necessary that George 
M‘Arthur should proceed to New York, 
us supercargo, with anextensive shipment 
of linen cloth. Henry was to occupy bis 
confidential situation until his return.— 
George bade him take care of Eliza, 
who showed, on his departure, more revl 
fondness than he thought one so volatile 
was capable of. The vessel sailed from 
Belfast, and in three days doubled the 
Land’s End; but on the fourth day, an 
unexpected storm springing up, they were 
driven far to the westward. At night the 
wind changed, but the storin continued 
unabated : at daylight the south islands 
of Arran were perceptible to the naked 
eye, and, as they were furiously driven 
towards Loop Head, the vessel struck. 
Order was preserved whilst exertion could 
be useful; but, when the increase of 
water in the hold showed the near ap- 
proach of shipwreck, each betook him- 
self to the most expeditious way of saving 
his life. The boat was overloaded by 
the sailors—left the sbip—and sunk for 
ever! The few who remained on board, 
among whom was George, clung to the 
shrouds and rigging. The grasp of the 
fingers was stronger.than the mind; for 
the hold continued when they became 
delirious. From this situation they were 
rescued by the humanity of some fisher- 
men, who saw the wreck from shore, 
but in such a state that they knew not of 
their deliverance. George was taken to 
the cabin of a poor man, who, like all bis 
countrymen, adhered to the hospitable 
custom of his forefathers,by keeping a bed 
for a stranger; for, however distressed, 
and however uuclean from poverty, the 
Irish peasant may be, ® stranger will be 
sure to find, in almost every cabin, aclean 
bed and bed-clothes. George continued 
for severul days in a bigh fever ; and the 
poor woman, to whose care he was in- 
trusted, considering wine an antidote for 
all diseases, proceeded to Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
in the hopes of procuring some. The 
widow, hearing that the stranger’s ap- 
pearance indicated something above the 
idea of a common sailor, and apprehend- 
ing injudicious treatment, sent her daugh- 
ter to see what the unfortunate youth 
might be in want of ; for a physician did 
not live within twenty miles of Nutgrove. 
Lucy continued her attendance for several 
days, during which the intermission of 
the fever gave George a sight of his 
guardian, who, when he was able to rise, 
insisted on his accompanying her to Nut- 
ve, where better accommodation might 
acilitate the recovery of his healtb. 


“ Lucy was unremitting in her atten- 
tion ; and, as loveliness is never more 
agreeable than when administering to our 
comfort, George was deeply in love with 
his unknown nurse before he was able to 
inquire to whose kindness he was indebted 
for his rescue from death. A mutual sur- 
prise took place on the discovery that he 
was in the house of Henry’s mother ; 
but, as the generous impulse of youth 
never descends to calculate consequences, 
George had sworn to bis own heart to 
marry Miss Fitzgerald, without refleeting 
on the double opposition of friends and 
religion. Lucy was the reverse of his 
sister in manner ; accustomed only to the 
company of ber mother, she had all the 
gravity of age in her address ; whilst a 
thousand Cupids, dancing in her lovely 
eyes, showed that her heart was not cal- 
lous to tender impressions. The recovery 
of George was now rapid: he walked 
first in the garden, next in the orchard, 
and then in the avenue, but never would 
be satisfied unless Lucy accompanied him; 
although he could not feel the soft pres. 
sure of ber arm without a sudden thrill 
through his whole frame. On these oc. 
casions he had frequent opportunities of 
speaking, but he had not courage to con- 
fess the passion he felt, notwithstanding 
his thousand determinations to that effect. 

** In answer to a letter which he dis- 
patched to his father, assuring him of his 
safety, George received one in return, 
desiring every exertion to save as much 
of the property as possible, as a particular 
part of it was not insured. On inquiry of 
the coast surveyors, he was informed that 
scarcely any of the wreck was saved ; the 
place being so remote, the country people 
had carried off all that the tide had wafted 
on shore. Communicating these gloomy 
particulars to Mrs. Fitzgerald, she gave 
him some hopes that all was not lost. 
The next Sunday she requested him to ac- 
company herself and daughter to the 
chapel, which he complied with, curious 
to see a form of worship which he bad 
heard much spoken of. This house of 
prayer was a long thatched edifice, not 
unlike an Irish barn; and, as George 
watched the progress of the Mass, he 
could not belp remarking how unworthy 
the building was of such a solemn cére- 
mony, which the Catholic priest performs, 
whether in St. Peter’s at Rome, or in a 
barn in Ireland. Before the conclusion of 
Mass, the priest, in his vestments, turned 
round to the people, and, in a language 
not above their comprehension, but indi- 
cative of the scholar, alluded to the recent 
shipwreck. George was unable to under- 
stand all he said, as the priest had spoken 
much of bis address in the Irish language, 
that all might comprehend bim., 

“The influence of the Catholic clergy 
is well known in Ireland: they are al- 
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ways, obeyed when they know how to 
exercise their authority. Ina few days 
George was surprised to find nearly the 
entire of his father’s property restored ; 
even so far was the threat of the priest 
efficient, that some of the linen was re- 
turned actually made into shirts! Have 
ing arranged all his afairs, he put a letter 
from his sister into Mrs. Fitzgerald’s 
hand, requesting permission for Miss 
Fitzgerald to spend a month at Bally- 
mony, that the family there might have 
ab opportunity of expressing their obliga- 
tion for her kindness to George. This 
was grauted, as Lucy thereby would be 
able to see her brother. 

** The hospitable kindness of the M‘Ar- 
thurs astonished Lucy, as it did her brother 
before ; for she also thought that the Cal- 
vinistic rigidity of the North had con- 
gealed every pleasure that springs up 
among the people. Her interesting ap- 
pearance and gentle manners soon made 
her a general favourite in the neighbour- 
hood 5 invitations were daily given and 
accepted, none of which Lucy attended 
without finding George at herside, Eliza 
soon discovered the secret, and kept one 
of the lovers blushing at the other— 
blusbes so significant, that each told the 
secret which neither had courage to 
own. The old man was now drawing 
towards his seventieth year, and, to the 
surprise of all, he fell in love with Lucy 
himself; but, as be differed in opinion 
with Southern, the poet, in place of mar- 
rying her himsell, he requested of bis son 
to do it: for, says the venerable man, 
* youth loves beauty, and age loves sense ; 
and here is a combination of both. I 
approve; do you please yourself,’ George 
consented by expressing his gratitude ; 
but, before he bad risen from his humble 
posture, Eliza addressed her father. ‘ Sir, 
would not the qualities you approve ina 
woman bea great recommendation in a 
man?’ ¢ Certainly, my dear.’ ‘ Then, 
Sir, what do you think of Henry as a 
husband for me?’ ‘ For you, you bag- 
gage ? sure no sensible man would have 
you.’ ‘O yes, Sir; Henry swore, no 
later than last night, that he would marry 
me,and no other; and you know bow 
Often, when he was not present, you de- 
Clared him a rock of wisdom.’ ‘ Well, 
well, says the old man, giving ber a kiss, 
* you must wait until I see what 1 cuando 
for you and Henry.’ 

“Ina few days Henry received from 
bis mother a letter with the intelligence 
of his old aunt being dead, who left him 
ber whole property, amounting to a con- 
siderable sum. There being no further 
impediment, the young people, in due 
form, were made happy, 

** George remained prosecuting his suc- 
cessful industry, and Henry returned to 
the South, where he purchased a farm ; 


and, whenever either of them hears any 
reproaches cast on the sects to which they 
respectively belong, their disapprobation 
is expressed by a smile at the silly malice 
of the accuser; for, say they, Protestants 
and Catholics only want to be just, and 
to know one another, to banish for ever 
the odious distinction which separates 
them. Women, the magie being who 
reconciles us to the world and to our- 
selves, can invest with almost supernatural 
loveliness our homes and our lives, whe- 
ther their disposition be seriously grave 
or sportively gay, provided they ‘o’erstep 
not the modesty of Nature.’ The wile of 
George contributed to her husband’s bap- 
piness by the strictest conjugal love, and 
Henry’s promoted his felicity by enjoying 
it with him.” 





The Good Nurse; or, Hints on the 


Management of the Sick and. 


Lying-in Chamber and the Nur- 
sery. London. 


Hravs of families, nurses, patients, 
&e., will, we have no doubt, find this 
a useful book, and such persons, for 
the trifling sum of six shillings, ought 
not to be without so valuable a trea- 
sure. The following lines from the 
preface, will explain more particularly 
the nature and object of the work, 


“ This small domestic work is intended 
to convey the best mode of conducting 
the sick and lying-in chamber ; as nothing 
is attended with more serious’ couse- 
quences than the want of this necessary 
information on subjects so materially 
connected with our happiness.’’ 
Ravenna, or Italian Love ; a Tra- 

gedy, in five Acts, 8vo. Whittaker. 

Untix this choice production made 
its appearance, we were not convinced 
of the possibility of composing the 
entire five acts of a tragedy in astrain 
of unbroken mediocrity,—in this re- 
spect it certainly stands without any 
parallel in the history of the ancient 
or the modern drama; its * brief his- 
tory ” is equally singular, and for the 
edification of our readers we will in- 
seit it. It is the production of an 
Irish gentleman, (who although not a 
promising tragedy writer, is never- 
theless very highly gifted) and it was 
offered some seasons ago to Mr. Ellis- 
ton, by whom it was accepted ; but 
some dispute arising between the vo- 
tary of Melpomene and the ‘great 
lessee, the author withdrew his 


made a pass over to the rival theatre, 
and although an entire stranger to 
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Mr. Kemble, he received from him the 
miost gentlemanly attention, had his 
tragedy read) by ‘him, accepted, and 
finally produced with as much stage 
effect as possible, Young and Miss 
i. H. Kelly playing the principal 
characters. ._No exertions, howsten; 
in the histrionic way, could have saved 
so sickly a bantling from the early 
grave to which it was destined by 
every fair'rule of criticism, and with 
this thought ‘the author may con- 
sole himself, it has gone to the “ tomb 
of the Capulets,” to which the imbe- 
cile taste of managers have sent hun- 
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dreds, and to which hundreds are still 
destined: 

What profit a bookseller can expect 
to reap by a speculation like the pre- 
sent, it would require infinitely more 
wit than we possess merely to cuess 
at; the play before us is certainly very 
creditable to the printer and stationer, 
And this circumstance, perhaps, may 
introduce it to the. drawing-rooms of 
the great, who. will have abundant 
reason for self congratulation, if they 
are always furnished with nareoties so 
harmless, and at the same time su 
effective. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE NEWLY IMPORTED ARRAS, (OR TAPESTRY FOR WHICH 
RAPHAEL D'URBINO DESIGNED HIS CELEBRATED CARTOONS,) AT BUL~ 
LOCK'S EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY; SOON TO BE REMOVED TO OLD 


BOND STREET. 


Enctanp has never before been 
treated with the exhibition of more 
than seven of the Cartoons of Raphael. 
These seven have long constituted 
the chief attraction of Hampton 
Court Palace; engravings of them 
from the burins of Sir Nicholas 
Dorigny, and of Mr. Holloway and 
his disciples, beside inferior copies, 
have been long before the public; 
and various descriptions of, and cri- 
tiques on them, have, from time to 
time, made their appearance in every 
language of Europe. But the present 
exhibition contains NINE: and we 
have great pleasure in welcoming to 
this metropolis the two new ones; 
namely, the Conversion of Saul, and 
the Martyrdom of St. Stephen. Their 
importation gives us fresh occasion to 
compliment the enterprise and the 
patriotism of Mr. Bullock : and we 
shall now proceed to offer a few cri- 
tical observations on them, to the 
attention of the reader. | 

Although the two resuscitated Car- 
toons are evidently from the mind, 
and but one remove from the hand— 
of Raphael himself, they are, upon 
the whole, inferior to our former 
seven, more especially that of 


THE CONVERSION OF SAUL, 
of ‘which we shall first proceed ‘to 


treat. 
Conformably to the scriptural text, 


the scene is a plain in the vicinity of 
Damascus, the towers and domes of 
which ancient city appear in the back 
ground. The composition consists of 
two sublunary groups of human figures 
and horses—one on either hand, which 
are so arranged, as to seem as it were 
held in equilibrio by a third group 
appearing in the heaven above. The 
group on the right-hand side consists 
of men and horses—startled and af- 
fected with a degree of dismay, cer- 
tainly, but not sufficiently so for the 
miraculous importance of the occa- 
sion. The idea of scattering abroad 
a travelling party, of whom some are 
on horseback, and others on foot, is 
very well expressed by a judicious 
contrariety of leading lines; but the 
specific cause of that scattermg was 
surely worthy of more direct and 
pointed allusion. It is true, there is 
discrepancy between the scriptural 
accounts, of which the first (vide Acts 
ix. v. 6.) says, “ The men which jour- 
neyed’ with Saul, stood speechless, 
hearing a voice, but seeing no man ;” 
the second, delivered by St. Paul him- 
self to his congregation at Jerusalem 
(Acts xxii. v. 9.) says, “ They that 
were with me, saw indeed the light, 
and were afraid; but they heard not 
the voice of him that ouke toume :” 
‘and the «third, uttered when the 
‘apostle was defending himself ‘before 
Agrippa (vide ‘Acts xxvi. verses 15 
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and 14.) makes St. Paul ‘say, “ At 
mid-day, O King! I saw tage way 
a light from heaven, above the’ bright- 
ness of the ‘sun, shining round about 
me, and them which joutneyed with 
me.’ And when we were all fallen to 
the ground, heard a voice speaking 
uhto me,” &e. &e. 

‘Of these discrepancies (which shew 
the singular ‘inadvertence with which 
the Acts of the Apostles have been 
collected together,) Raphael, as a re- 
ligious painter, ought to have availed 
hinself, by adopting for his picture 
the most miraculous and impressive 
points of time and of belief; whereas 
the attendants here,—equally insensi- 
ble to the supernatural light, and the 
voice, and the celestial apparition 
above,—look merely as if the horse of 
Saul had suddenly reared, thrown his 
rider, and fled toward the city, which 
might have happened without any 
miracle at all. The attention of the 
company is accordingly divided be- 
tween their fallen chief and his run- 
away horse ; and, but for the heavenly 
vision of the Saviour, nothing more 
than the by no means wonderful oc- 
currence of a startled horse and dis- 
mounted officer, would be depicted. 
| Hence, this nearer group appears 
too restrictedly under the influence of 
that, ordinary state of alarm which 
would have prevailed, had the Cap- 
tain of their band simply been thrown 
from his horse, and had no miraculous 
vision appeared above, The nearest 
figure, a javelin-bearer on foot, is has- 
teuing toward the fallen persecutor, 
while.a helmetted soldier, who sits on 
horseback immediately beyond, is 
speaking: his voice, however, appears 
to have no reference to the passing 
miracle, but to be directed to those 
foot’ soldiers, who, at. some little dis- 
tance, are endeavouring to catch the 
frightened. horse which the man of 
Tarsus has bestridden. 

Of the fallen Saint himself—or sin- 
ner, rather—we cannot say much in 
praise, He lies in a supine posture, 
and near him, a sheathed Roman 
sword, with a superabundant length of 
belt, and a bright red scabbard; and 


is one of the worst we have met with 
of Raphael’s principal . In 
fact, he is by far too much like a tra- 
gedian on the stage, who having re- 
ceived his death-wound, is raising 
himself to say a few words previous 
to his final exit; aadpaehick is still 
less worthy of the genius of Raphael, 
—these few words are not “ Who art 
thou, Lord?” addressed to the ap- 
parition above, but, still more theatri- 
cal, are addressed, as it were, to the 
audience—unto his attendants at best, 
for toward them his open eye, which 
should have been closed, is directed. 

As Brussels, where the present 
tapestries were worked, is so near to 
the native city of Rubens, there is 
little doubt but that he had seen 
them,* or the original Cartoons, and, 
in his chef d’ceuvre of Saul’s Conver- 
sion, that the avoidance of those 
palpable defects of Raphael, which 
we have endeavoured to point out, 
may have helped to invigorate that 
superlative composition, of which we 
shall presently say a few words— 
Nevertheless, there is one passage of 
Raphael’s picture, in which he has far 
transcended the painter of Antwerp, 
and secured to himself the epithet 
which his admirers have been fain to 
bestow on him of Sanzio (or the Di- 
vine,) and that is, the group consistin 
of the Saviour in the clouds, attende 
by infant cherubs of the heavenly 
host. This group has altogether a 
religious, awful, and supernal aspect 
and character ; and shews that Ra- 
phael had presumed “ unto the heaven 
of heavens, and drawn empyreal air,” 
where the imagination of Rubens 
raised him no higher than would en- 
able him to paint a vindictive heathen 
deity, as if launching thunder from 
Olympus. 

The Jesus Christ of Raphael is re- 
prehending the past errors of Sauil, 
with a countenance in which divine 
benignity tempers the necessary re- 
proach, and strikes the self-convicted 
sinner to the heart. He does not 
threaten, but questions, where the soul 
of the proselyte must pronounce - its 
own condemnation and repentance. 


* Wa shail presently have to tell that Rubens purchased the seven cartoons now 
at, Llampton-court tee! King Charles I.—the remainder taving been destroyed. 
He sitherefare: may. -have.jseen only the arras copy Of the Conversion of ‘Saul : 
/ Bt this was seeing the design. 
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In short, Raphael, in this divine pas- 
sage, has redeemed the present Car- 
toon, together with his own character 
as a painter of Seat subjects ; 
has risen “to the height of his great ar- 
gument ; asserted eternal Providence, 


“ And justified the ways of God to many’ 


§ . The comparison which we may here 
appear to have instituted between two 
great painters, eee ee talents 
on the same subject, might scarcely be 
thought fair ones me advan- 
ossessed by Rubens of studying 
aaa of Raphael, but Solis 
sake of an efficient appeal to the pub- 
lic taste, with a view to its improve- 
ment. And we must now in Justice 
turn the tables, making due allowance 
for the different ages in which these 
great masters lived, and must grant 
that Rubens, whose picture of the 
Conversion of Saul (well known, how- 
ever, by Bolswert’s capital engraving) 
is, we believe, now in this country— 
has, in all terrestrial respects, kept 
much closerthan Raphael to the scrip- 
tural text, as well as to the end and 
aim of historical painting. The broad 
and bright light proceeding from above 
gives an effect at once imposing, and 
etically proper, to his chiaroscuro. 
fe gucaberres a supernatural occasion ; 
and the amazement of the attendants, 
and terror of some of them, is in full 
harmony with the helpless lassitude of 
figure, the pallid hue, and the astound- 
expression of Saul the persecutor, 
now blinded and smitten to the earth : 
the very moment of his conversion 
is ably and wisely marked. Recovery 
from the sudden shock faintly dawns 
over his countenance, and as he be- 
ns to feel the glowing sentiment of 
inward grace, he faintly utters, in reply 
to the celestial interrogation, “ Saul, 
Saul; why persecutest thou me?”— 
« Who art thou, Lord 2?” 

But he:who intends to visit the pre- 
sent exhibition of the arras copies 
of Raphael’s Cartoons, which all con- 
noisseurs should visit, must prepare 
himself to make no_inconsiderable 
allowance for wear and fading. There 
can exist no doubt that the original 
brightness of the colours, and the ef- 
fect, of the Conversion of Saul, are 
very much abated; and that far better 
drawing, and a very superior feelin 
of the truth of nature, with regar 
to the articulations of the joints and 
muscles, and of those niceties upon 
which the human countenance, is de- 
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pendant for its accuracy of character 
and ea were to be seen in the 
originals» than in these copies. «In 
fact, little more of Raphael than his 
design is remaining in the two new 
subjects : some of the old ones are in 
a better state of preservation. 
Speaking of the subject immediately 
before our notice, in the aggregate, it 
looks as if Raphael had composed it 
in the School of Pietro Perugino, or 
soon after leaving that school, and 
had quoted or adopted the deity in 
the clouds, from Michael Angelo. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. 
STEPHEN. 


Tur Stoning of St. Stephen is, in 
dimensions, the smallest of the nine 
cartoons, but is far more worthy of 
the name and of the highest reputa- 
tion of Raphael, than is the Conver- 
sion of St. Paul. The scene is laid 
in a wild, unfrequented spot in the 
outskirts of Jerusalem; where the 
ground is partially bestrewed with 
stones, and much over-run with weeds, 
which are painted (as was much the 
custom with this great master) with 
considerable care. Beyond the im- 
mediaté scene of action, is a grove, 
with a river flowing from beneath its 
dark umbrage. The holy vision of 
the Deity and his Son in a state of 
beatitude, which the Scripture men- 
tions as having been seen by the ex- 
piring protomartyr, bursts from above 
this dark grove, at the upper left-hand 
corner of the picture; a few turrets 
of buildings, denoting the vicinity of 
a city, intervene between the trees 
and those distant mountains which 
bound the prospect. 

At the lower right-hand corner sits 
the future Apostle Paul, at whose feet 
were deposited the clothes of the wit- 
nesses. The suffering Saint is near 
him, and not far from the middle of 
the picture.. And the rest of the 
composition consists of the infatuated 
and murderous group who are employ- 
ed in the Stoning of Stephen; which 
is so contrived, as to lead the imagina- 
tion of the spectator to infer that 
others eogagel ‘0 the same work of 
destruction, may be beyond these, and 
beyond the boundary of the picture 
on the left-hand. 

The’ 


p thus employed consists 
of six 


gures of different ages, and 


otherwise diversified by their attitudes 


and the ‘colours of their draperies. 
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One, an elderly man of sinewy trame, 
near the fore-ground, is stooping for 
a stone; others are hurling, and pre- 
paring to hurl them; but all are 
eager—obdurate—brutal, True to the 
text, and to the cant of blasphemy, 
they “run upon him with one ac- 
cord,” and he who is most advanced, 
seems about to brain the holy man 
with a large and upraised stone. If 
the passion of hatred be ever to be 
indulged, it must be surely against 
such barbarians as are here before us; 
nor can we reflect with much less than 
detestation on a civil and religious 
code which deliberately ordained the 
dreadful punishment of stoning to 
death ! against women for the most 
natural of frailties: and men who 
ad advocated their own philoso- 
phical opinions, or those religious 
opinions which are always an affair 
between the creature and his Creator. 
With how great pleasure may be re- 
collect-d here, the benevolent and 
merciful reprehension of Jesus Christ, 
‘ Let him that is without sin cast the 
‘first stone.” The attitude, character 
aiid expression of the holy Martyr 
himself, who is here beaten down upon 
his knees, is at once fervid and re- 
signed to his sufferings. A halo of 
glory or of inspifation (now much 
tarnished* by time) encircles his head, 
and the artist’s expression of his con- 
fident reliance on the beatific vision 
above, is much to be praised: he is 
“ full of the Holy Ghost; looking up 
stedfastly into heaven ; calling upon 
God; and saying, Lord Jesus receive 
my Spirit,” in the full anticipation of 
immortal bliss. 

The heavenly vision—consisting of 
God the Father (represented as a ve- 
nerable old man,) God the Son, and 
a group of three Angels—had perha 
better not have been painted, but on 
indicated by a radiant light proceed- 
ing from something unseen. above the 
limits of the picture: but to those 
who may think so, the recollection of 
the age im which Raphael lived, and 
of the practice of painters in that 
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age, will probably form some apology 
for hin. 

The youth Saul, at Whose fect tHe 
witnesses have laid down their clothes, 
has a most yulgar and unfeeling coun- 
tenance, such as might well be sup- 
vosed to belong to a persecutor of the 
infant faith. Nothing less than a 
miracle could convert a heart so hard 
as this face belongs to, we are sure: 
and his action corresponds, for he 
seems about to clap his hands exult- 
ingly at the sufferings of the Saint ; 
than which we can conceive nothing 
more worthy of reprobation, or more 
characteristic of Saul at this youthful 
period of his life, for we find him soon 
after “ making havoc of the church ; 
entering into every house; hauling 
men and women to prison; and 
breathing out threatenings and slaugh- 
ter against the disciples of the Lord.” 

In contemplating this work, the 
spectator should not omit to bear in 
mind that it is a tapestry copy only 
which he beholds; lean allowance 
must be made for the evanescency of 
some of the colouring substances, and 
the wear and tear of the material, in 
the course of the three centuries 
which have passed over the work. 
The flesh-tints have faded; and the 
copperas and other minerals employed 
in the dyes, have partially preyed on 
the texture of the arras, But, since 
the original cartoon is believed no 
longer to exist, let us approach, and 
let us leave, this venerable relic, with 
something of a pilgrim’st feeling, as 
well as the resuscitated pleasure and 
assurance of an artist, 





To many of our readers the follow- 
ing brief history of works so highly 
and justly celebrated as Raphael’s 
Cartoons, may not be unacceptable. 

Pope Leo the Tenth wishing to 
adorn the pontifical apartments of the 
Vatican in the mest splendid style 
possible, ordered Raffaello Sanzio di 
Urbino, then in the service of his 
Holiness, to design the Acts of the 
Apostles, for the purpose of having 





* From being thus tarnished, the upper part of St. Stephen’s head is lixble to be 
misconstrued at x distance. On a near approach, the spectator will perceive: that 
the upper part of bis craniuh is hidden behind this faded glory. 

¢ The pilgrim who journeys all day, 
To visit some far distant shrine ; 
(an he bear but a relic away, 
Is Lappy—nor heard to repine, ‘ 


EF. M. December, 1824. 
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the same copied in tapestry, and which 
Raphael accordingly executed upon 
thick paper, or pasteboard, called, in 
Italian, Cartoni, and from which our 
word Cartoon seems to be derived. 
The subjects designed by Raphael, 
are the following: 

1, The preaching of St. Paul and 
St. Barnabas, at Lystra. 

2. St. Peter curing the lame man 
at the gate of the Temple. 

3. St. Paul and Elymas the sorcerer, 
before Sergius Paulus. 

4. Christ delivering the Keys to St. 
Peter. 

5. St. Peter punishing the perjury 
of Ananias. 

6. St. Paul preaching at Athens, 

7. The Miraculous draught of fishes. 

8. The Conversion of St. Paul. 

9, The Stoning of St. Stephen.— 
And one more of doubtful authen- 
ticity, of which Mr. Prince Hoare pos- 
sesses some of the fragments. 

As soon as these Cartoons were 
finished, they were sent to Brussels, 
and the best workmen employed in 
the manufactory of the tapestry, of 
which two sets only were made of the 
first class, interwoven with an adinix- 
ture of gold and silver, and which 

cost 60,000 dollars. 

' After the tapestry had been made, 
the Cartoons remained neglected in 
the storerooms of the manufactory at 
Brussels, and the revolution that hap- 
pened soon after in the Low Coun- 
tries, prevented their being noticed 
during a period in which works of 
art were wholly neglected; however, 
seven of them escaped the wreck of 
the others, (of which some fragments 
remain in different collections,) and 
were purchased by Rubens for Charles 
I, of England, but they had been 
much injured by the weavers, and, 
besides, cut in pieces, for the purpose 
of facilitating the manufactory of the 
tapestry. In this state they were 
brought over to England, and it was 
owing to this circumstance, that they 
escaped being sold in 1649, at the 
sale of the Royal Collection, although 
valued at only 3001, and that they 
continued unnoticed till the reign of 
King William IIL, who ordered the 
pieces to be put together, and after- 
wards properly restored; and then 
appropriated a gallery at Hampton 
Court, for the purpose of receiving 
them. After having suffered much 
from the damps of the situation in 
which they were placed, they were 
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removed by order of his late Majesty 
George IIL, to the Queen's Palace, at 
Buckingham House, and from thence 
to Windsor. About thirty years since, 
they were returned to Hampton Court, 
where they are open to the public in- 
spection, 

These Cartoons are justly repre- 
sented as the glory of England, and 
the envy of all other polite nations ; 
and are acknowledged to be the mas- 
ter-pieces of Raphael. His late Ma- 
jesty is, therefore, entitled to a tribute 
of respect and applause for his care 
in preserving these precious remains, 

The two sets of tapestries made 
after the Cartoons, were disposed of 
as follows:—the one was sent to 
Rome, and the other to London. 
The first was hung up in the apart- 
ments of the Vatican, and was only 
exposed to public view on the day of 
the great feast of Corpus Christi: but 
in the year 1798, when the French 
army entered Rome, it disappeared 
from the Vatican, and some time after- 
wards it was discovered in the hands 
of a Jew, in Paris, who had already 
partly burnt two of the pieces, for the 
purpose of extracting the gold and 
silver contained in the texture; for- 
tunately, however, the circumstance 
became known, and they were rescued 
from the flames by the late Pope, who 
ordered the same to be purchased 
and conveyed back to Rome, where 
they again occupy their former sta- 
tion in the Vatican. 

The other set, which was sent to 
London, and is the one now ex- 
hibited, was a present made by Pope 
Leo X. to Henry VIII., and hung up 
by that monarch in the Banquetting 
House, at Whitehall. Another ac- 
count, however, says, that Henry VIII. 

urchased the same of the State of 

enice—this is reported by Peachum, 
in his “ Complete Gentleman,” print- 
ed in 1662, p. 157, as follows:— 


‘ Tha fame of Raffaello di Urbino, at 
this time, (1518,) was so great, that he 
was sought for and employed by the 
greatest princes of Europe. Those stately 
hangings of Arras, containing tbe History 
of St. Paul, out of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, than which eye never beheld more 
absolute art, and which long since you 
might have seen in the Banquetting House, 
at Whitehall, were wholly his invention, 
bought (if I be not deceived,) by King 
Henry VIII. of the State of Venice.” 


It, however, appears certain that 
this tapestry came over to this country 
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i the reign of Henry VIII., and from 
him it descended through Edward 
VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and James, to 
Charles I., and after the tragical death 
of this monarch, it formed part of the 
Royal Collection put up for sale, and 
purchased with many other valuable 
articles and paintings by the Spanish 
Ambassador, in London, (Dr. Alonso 
de Cardanas,) and by him sent to 
Spay, to the Marquis del Carpio; and 
this nobleman having died in the year 
1662, and his estates, title, &c., having 
devolved to the House of Alva, the 
tapestry was, of course, inherited by 
the Dukes of that name, and con- 


tinued in their possession until sold 
by the present Duke to an English 
gentleman, who sent them back to 
this country. 

It has already been noticed that 
only seven out of nine Cartoons were 
purchased at Brussels, by Rubens ; 
the two others having been destroyed. 

These two represented the death 
of St. Stephen, and the Conversion 
of St. Paul, which (with, perhaps, the 
doubtful Cartoon of Mr. Prince oe 
completed the original set, as designec 
by Raphael, for the sole and only 
purpose of having the same trans- 
ferred to theTapestry now exhibited, 


CATALOGUES OF BRITISH GALLERLES OF PAINTING AND SCULP- 
TURE, BY C. M. WESTMACOTT. 


WE regret to find that the author, 
or compiler of these Catalogues, which 
he would have us term “ General, 
Historical, and Critical,” is still so 
uncritical, and so unreasonable, as to 
suppose, or so uncandid as to affect 
to suppose, that we could, and would, 
insert and reply to his eight pages of 
various matter, without exercising 
such analytical powers as we may 
happen to possess. It seems he would 
have had us treat the whole with- 
out any sort of regard to economy, 
and the comfort and convenience of 
our readers, as if it contained but a 
sincle and simple proposition, or but a 
short concatenation of reasoning. That 
is the sum, substance, and object of 
Mr. C. M. Westmacott’s letter of Nov. 
26th, printed among the editorial 
notices of our last number. But our 
duty is toward the public, and we 
shall continue to perform it with the 
same fearless sincerity which dictated 
that review of this person’s catalogue, 
which appears to be so little to his 
own wishes. 

Other readers will know that by 
our procedure, time and attention 1s 
economised: that, had we printed 
Mr. W.’s eight long pages, without 
such intermixture of our own obser- 
vations as he would deprecate, we 
must afterwards have repeated his pro- 
positions, which are by no means con- 
secutive, singly; for they must be 
considered one by one, if consid: red 
at all. We presume to think, that no 
writer who did ‘not hope to obtain 
some insidious advantage by throwing 
dust in the eyes of his reader, or a 


wet blanket on the tablet of his me- 
mory, would, upon such an occasion, 
stand forward and deny this. But 
Mr. W. seems always to fancy himself 
ina predicament to dictate his own 
terms, and to imagine that his own 
ipse dixit is sufficient argument, even 
when preferring a request. 

Besides, the drollery of a contro- 
versy of this kind, is entirely lost, by 
obliging the reader’s memory to drag 
a lengthening chain through eight 
such pages, and then to hear them 
repeated in separate sentences; and 
the less Mr. W. considers this, the 
more it becomes our business to con- 
sider it; and this drollery really should 
have some weight with a professed 
“ Merry old bachelor,”, as far more 
according with his own avowed senti- 
ments, than the having to assist our 
readers with re-statements and repeti- 
tions at every turn. In short, that 
which we have adopted, seems to be 
the fairer and wiser mode of proceed- 
ing for those who have no insidious 
advantage in view, and will, we believe, 
only be affected to be thought “ un- 
fair,’ by one who does hope and look 
for advantage from the reader’s lapse, 
or fatigue of memory, and from the 
pointlessness of protracted discussion 
on a dull subject. 

But our constant endeavour is, to 
be useful to the public; and since Mr. 
C. M. W. as he a himself, 
turns out to be no useless person, 
when regarded as a specimen or ex- 
ample of a certain class of would-be 
public writers, we do, and shall make 
such occasional use of him, as we 
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might of a Dutch clock—that. is to 
say, wind him, up; pull his weights; 
let him run down; and make hin, 
where his cuckoo notes can be heard, 
assist, if not in telling time, in en- 
forcing some other species of truth. 
That aim and intention, which we 
here avow, of rendering him instru- 
mental to a public purpose, will form 
some present apology to our readers 
for returning to a subject, which in 
every other view is to little worthy 
of their attention, But let not Mr. 
C. M. W., or any one else, imagine 
that we mean to decline, or refuse to 
return his invaluable MS. When we 
have done with it, it shall be very 
much at his service; but if the de- 
mand or request be made, while we 
are busied with it, (and it may happen 
to be made because we are known, 
or supposed to be busied with it,) the 
answer of course is, that we cannot at 
present spare it. 

And now, a little more of Mr. C. 
M. W.’s precious Salmagundi shall be 
served up. The reader will imme- 
diately perceive that, as the Catalogue 
maker here sets forth with a propo- 
sition of the most general nature, we 
do not seek to garble or disconnect his 
meaning: in truth, what disconnection 
there is, is entirely in our own dis- 
favour, as will presently appear. 


“ Truth needs no ornament, and all she 
borrows from the pencil is deformity!” 
{Of these two averments, some readers, 
and especially should any painters be 
among them, will be surprised at the 
latter; but let that pass.] “ I shall not 
attempt to exhaust the patience of your 
reader, Of—THAT OF YOUR OWN.” 
{Laugh grammatical reader if you please } 
but don’t interrupt us. Let it be in your 
sleeve. |— I shall not attempt to exhaust 
the patience of your readers, or that of 
your own, with conjectures on the motives 
which may have influenced the ancient 
critic in his attack on me, although I 
coutb” [Think only, gentle reader, of 
what this redoubtable champion cov/d do.] 
‘““hazard a few potent reasons for his 
gratuitous abuse, but proceed at once to 
meet and REFUTE bis objections: with 
only one more prefatory remark, ere next 
he indulges in the offensive vu/garities 
of puppyism, «&c., let bim reflect, he may 
with a more irritable author, meet a 
castigation better suited to his merits.” 


The reader will do us the justice to 
recollect here, that this disckaiming 
on the score of motives, is immedi- 
ately after imputing (though without 


thinking it necessary to ailempt to 
prove,) the wickedest of motives to 
his reviewer; such as dishonesty, mis- 
chievousness, &c. &c. for which see 
pp. 460-1, in our last number; and 
enmityand haired. for which, see below. 

“ Puppyism.’’—Though amere spurt 
of the pen, as any person may see, 
who takes the trouble to turn back 
to our number for September,—is the 
single word of our critique for which 
we feel any, the slightest, regret: and 
this slight regret, we are led to ac- 
knowledge, because our notions of 
rectitude of conduct upon these oc- 
casions, are as opposite as possible to 
those of our adversary. His principle 
is to hoot forth ill names, at those 
who have not pleased him, such as 
“ cynic,’ “ imbecile,” “ castigated,” 
“ crude,” “ignorant,” “ mischievous,” 
* cross,” and “ dishonest,” without 
proving, or attempting to prove, that 
such words are applicable or relevant. 
Our principle, on the other hand, is, 
without using low words, to shew how 
very low are the deserts of those who 
strip themselves, and exhibit their 
sores so indecorously as Mr. C. M. 
Westmacott:—who proceeds with his 
unfounded personalties, by the help 
of another quotation, as follows: 


“ Tf thou dispraise a man, let no man 
know 

By any circumstance, that he’s thy For, 

If men but once find that, they’ll quickly 
see 

Thy words from HATRED, not from judg- 
ment be: 


If thou wouldst tell his vice; do what you 
can 


To make the world believe you love the 
man.’’ 


In this case, “ the Man” is of too 
little concern to be either loved or 
hated; and we repeat, was, and is en+ 
tirely unknown to us but from his 
exhibitions of himself. The above 
insinuation, of pre-conceived en- 
mity, is, therefore, as unfounded as 
it is base: And as to “ his vice,’ un- 
less Mr. C, M. W. means his own vile, 
fulsome, ungrammatical, and con- 
temptible flatteries, who has said any 
thing about his vice? or pretended 
to “love the man?”—But, he says, 
(quoting our own honest commenda- 
tion of his work, which is the very 
best we could in duty afford him,) 


“Now to the proof.’’—This octavo 
volume (says the Critic,) of 240 pages, 
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being of portable dimensfons, will prove 
a useful poclet companion to such visi- 
tors of the Metropolitan collections, as 
may desire information concerning the 
names of artisis, and the subjeets af ther 
several works, with which those collec- 
tions are adorned.” 


And what is Mr. C. M. W.’s reflee- 
tion here? In that blind bitterness of 
his disappointment, which wouldiseem 
to compel us to destroy, where we 
wished only to have warned, he 
writes.— } 

‘Ss How well the old Cynic aspen 


his trade! with feigned praise t4 damn.” 


/ 

Does the reader perceive/any feign- 
ed praise in the above quofation? #r 
any praise at all? Or any thing more 
than a simple commendation, of our 
adversary’s Catalogue, in as far as we 
found it to be commendable? We 
have assumed above, that disappoint- 
ed vanity has blinded our bachelor. 
Could he have had his mental eyes 
open when he continued to think, 
and write, or when he wrote without 
thinking, as follows ?—The reader will 
easily connect this passage with the 
word “ damn.” 

What more than is here acknowledg- 
ed could any veasunable critic lave ex- 
pected from a € poor catalogue maker,’ 

-Poverty is, I suppose, a crime with 
this ARisrocrar of the Arts.” 

We have fancied—though we can- 
not prove—it to be worth while to 
set Mr. C. M. W. right here, by in- 
forming him that the phrase poor 
catalogue maker, has no_ reference 
whatever to his politics or his purse, 
but simply means—a maker of poor 
catalogues; and that a catalogue, al- 
though it may contain the names of 
certain artists concerned, and a men- 
tion of the subjects of their several 
works, may nevertheless be but a 
poor catalogue, when its actual state 
is compared with its own lofty and 
false pretensions. Poverty that seeks 
to array itself in the shreds and 
patches of opulence, or in the tinsel 


of any species of affected finery, ap- 
pears but the poorer from the effort, 
and from the peering through of its 
own rags ; and a catalogue which, in 
ill-assorted words, pompously an- 
nounces itself as being “ general, 
historical, and critical,’ without being 
so, is therefore but a poor catalogue. 

However, not to weary our readers 
with over-seriousness upon a trivial 
occasion, suppose we here change our 
tone for a moment. What Mr. West- 
macott expected, or may still hope 
for from us, in the way of reviewing 
or of amending on review, it is im- 
possible for us to be certain of ; but 
perhaps he can easily get the follow- 
ing inserted in the — . As 
nearly as our surmises will carry us, 
it seems to be what he wished for ;. 
and if it will quiet or console him, it 
is much at his service. 

We congratulate the present age on 
the appearance of this General, His- 
torical, and Critical Catalogue of the 
British Galleries of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, from the tasteful and learned pen 
of the accomplished Mr, C. M. West- 
macott. O how generally historical, 
and universally critical, itis! And as 
the King ; and the Duke of Welling- 
ton; and the Marquis of Stafford, are 
honoured and lauded in t—how ‘could 
any Reviewer possibly be so stupid as 
to suppose it to be the work of some 
over-weening and mistaken youth, un- 
conscious as @ humming-top spun 
among skittles, of the mischief he may 
do—who has the misfortune to think 
that success, in his present pursuit, is 
to be accomplished by large promises 
and huge pretensions, supported by 
unblushing assurance and fulsome 
adulation?” Is there no lauded lover 
of incense who will resent this indig- 
nity? and who stands near enough to 
the throne to intimate that 








Sir West-macoit, and Sir Walter Scott, 
Might rank and rhyme together !—Why 
nol F 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. 


On Monday evening, the 13th inst. 
Sir Anthony Carlisle concluded his 
course of Academical Lectures on the 
external anatomy of the human figure 
as connected with the arts of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Engraving; and con- 
cluded also his career as Professor of 
oe at the London Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts, by recommending the 


clection of a younger professor, and 
declaring his intention to resign, in 
consequence of wishing to devote his 
time and experience more entirely 
than he had hitherto devoted them, to 
the calls of suffering humanity, “ and 
the thousand natural shocks that flesh 
is heir to.” 


Several years ago, Sir Anthony 
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wrote a papet or two—we forget 
whether they bore his name, or his 
initials, or were only generally under- 
stood to be from his pen—in Prince 
Hoare’s “ Artist,” of which the osten- 
sible purpose was, to shew how little 
the author deemed anatomy to be 
essential to the education of an artist. 
This was before he succeeded to the 
professorship: nor has he performed 
the duties of that office in a manner 
that implies much alteration of this 
his more youthful opinion, though 
certainly with educated address. But 
he introduced a novel feature, which, 
in some degree, served to relieve the 
native routine dryness of his subject, 
and the uniform ceremony of his 
manner; and to make his annual 
course go off like those plays which 
depend for their eclat upon a good 
concluding scene. Hence, he con- 
stantly closed the season with practical 
displays of active strength exhibited 
by living subjects, which gave the 
students, and his auditory in general, 
for that night, something of the ad- 
vantage which the Greek artists of 
old derived from witnessing the naked 
displays of muscular action at Olympia. 

On those final evenings of the suc- 
cessive seasons, either Captain Clias, 
the Swiss professor of (:ymnastics, 
stripped, and shewed his interest- 
ing feats and attitudes ; or the Indian, 
or the Chinese jugglers, went through 
theirs in the same state of nudity ; or 
a few well-formed figures, selected 
from the Life Guards, performed their 
warlike exercises, bloodless and shirt- 
less, yet with a military and sculptu- 
resque grace and grandeur for which 





ared coat is but a poor substitute, 
These concluding lectures, from their 
displays of naked activity, were always 
interesting, and always crowded ; and 
with such a display of agility, and 
rapidly-changing attitudes, did Sir 
Anthony Carlisle close his last dis- 
course ; recommending, as we have 
said, the choice of a younger pro- 
fessor, to the executive government of 
the Royal Academy. 

Sir Anthony appears to have been 
candid and sincere in this recommen- 
dation ; to have rested it on the future 
well-being of the Institution ; and not 
to have had any individual anatomical 
professor in view, whom he might 
wish should succeed him. Or, if he 
had, it was probably Mr. Charles 
Bell, a younger man than himself, and 
one who has shewn himself peculiarly 
and pre-eminently qualified for per- 
forming the duties of the Professor- 
ship of Anatomy to an Academy of 
Arts. First, by his learned work on 
the Anatomy of Expression. Second, 
by his able Lectures on that subject 
delivered at Dr. Hunter’s Theatre : 
and, Third, by his Academical power 
of handling the pencil, as well as the 
scalpel. If, therefore, Mr. C. Bell 
should become a candidate, we can- 
not do less than offer our hearty good 
wishes for his succeeding to the 
appointment. We have pleasure in 
hearing (by report) that the Professor 
Fuseli, coincides with these wishes of 
ours. Such approbation should go 
far, not only toward inducing 
Mr. Bell to offer, but toward insuring 
his success, in case he should. 


ae 


THE LONDON MAGAZINE, 


NEVER since the revival of letters 
in this country, has any artor science 
fallen so low in public estimation, as 
the noble art of criticism within these 
few years past. The man of good 
sense and taste “ stands staring and 
astound ;” he believes to see all the 
clerks and shop-boys in the kingdom 
converted into magazine writers aud 
reviewers, and trembles lest those who 
had been bis guide for so long through 
the literary world, should now, by some 
means. or other, be confounded with 
those of the infatuated body. The 
prime and fatal consequence of all this 
is, that there are works, at present, 
foisted on the public as genuine, that 


do not, in fact, evince one particle of 
native genius, and from whose authors, 
it may be well foreseen, nothing praise 
worthy shall ever be produced; while 
there are, on the contrary, those whose 
writings do evince merit, but who, 
notwithstanding, either from this cor- 
rupt taste, or the base principles of re- 
viewers, remain in almost utter silence, 
That works, whose excellence entitles 
them to notoriety, should remain un- 
noticed by reviewers of corrupt taste, 
is, we are ‘convinced, not the least mat- 
ter of wonder. But our readers may 
really think we exaggerate when we 
would have it be understood, that there 
are in being literary men who can be- 
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tray such a want of common honesty 
and justice tu literature, and the pub- 
lic at large, as to pass over works of 
excellence in silence, while aware of 
their existence and their merits, and 
take notice, at the same time, of per- 
formances of which they can entertain 
no good opinion. Yes, this is a crime 
so every way low and illiberal in itself, 
and foreign to the conception of all 
breasts endowed with the least spark of 
manly feeling or principle, that, with- 
out advancing proofs of the most in- 
delible source, it canuot be supposed, 
that those very persons are the perpe- 
trators of it who should be, of all 
others in the world, the first to sane- 
tion its condemnation. But it does 
exist with those very persons—the 


would-be guardians of literature! Of 


this We are as convinced as that day is 
lightsome, and that night brings dark- 
ness; but, from the cunning of critics, 
to keep this horrid trait of their cha- 
racter as much as they possibly can 
out of view, and, on the other hand, 
irom the seeming improbability that 
such a want of principle may be found 
with any one not publicly villainous, it 
is but seldom that society at large may 
be satisfactorily convinced of its exist- 
ence in this quarter. Ilence it is 


never but where the greatest want of 


joresight is combined with the trans- 
gression, that a critic will commit him- 
sels so glaringly as the Editor of the 
London Magazine did last month. 
The culprit, who acknowledges all at 
the awful moment of his exit out of 
this world, cannot leave us more satis- 
fied witha sense of his guilt, than this 
ingenious personage has unwittingly 
dove. He is reviewing a poem enti- 
tied “ The Errois of Ecstasie,” and 
says— 


“We could mention several poems 
which our readers would hear of tor the 
first time, though the writers of them, in 
ihe world where they shall come to light, 
will not be degraded to the level of some 
who are popular now.” (p. 571.) 

This is an Editor with a vengeance! 
But what sort of poems does he 
review? The very greatest of the 
reatest, it will be supposed, since he 
does not condescend to notice those 
which are, even in his own opinion, 
superior to poems now popular !— 
nay more—that the writers of them, 
in the world where they shall come to 
light, will not be degraded -to that 
level! But, hear his character of the 
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“ Errors of Eestasie,” that which has 
led to his detection, the most fatal 
poem to him that he has ever reviewed. 


“We fear that the work we are 
noticing ts of the order of books which 
see no second edition.” (p. 571.) 


Then are poems of this class to be 
taken notice of, while those that are 
superior even to works now popular, 
remain unobserved! ‘The grand and 
principal object of every periodical 
should be, to draw the attention of 
the public to the observance of all 
works of merit immediately after 
their first appearance, and to pass over 
those in silence, whieh, from thei 
demerits, are not likely to see a second 
edition, Indced, this forms such a 
leading feature in what ought to \be. 
the conduct of every periodical, that 
all its other ends combined together, 
would compose a whole, but merely 
secondary, if compared to this 
primary one. Hence it may be safely 
alleged, that the works of this clays 
whose conduct is entirely the reverse 
of what is here expected of them, are, 
in every sense of the expression, per- 
fect nuisances on the pablic and the 
press; and, in place of acting as 
guardians in the literary wor!d, are the 
greatest barriers which it is possible 
for them to be, to the progress of 
genius and literature. That the Editor 
of the London Magazine has unwit- 
tingly shown that the work, which he 
has the honour of conducting, is of 
the above class, cannot be doubted for 
one instant by the most incredulous 
reader of this article. We sincerely 
regret that we have not the titles of 
those poems which he has never laid 
before his readers, notwithstanding all 
the grea, merits be allows them to pos- 
sess. If he have one particle of good 
nature or candour lett, he will favour 
us with a catalogue of them immedi- 
ately, that we may, in the first sheets 
of our next number, do their unfor- 
tunate authors all that justice which he 
has denied them. Perhaps there are 
two or three among them which have 
never yet fallen under our inspection, 
and that may not be wholly unworthy 
the character he allows them. 

Since having written the above, a 
line in the prospectus of the same num- 
ber of the London Magazine has caught 
our notice, which did we not here 
find a place for, it might be lawfully 
said, that the most pal pablehoax which 
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ever yet a'Magazine had recourse to, for 
the sole purpose of raising itself high 
in public opinion, had escaped our ob- 
servation. Before we give insertion 
to this line, it is not unnecessary to 
observe, that the price of each num- 
ber of the London Magazine is at pre- 
sent: 2s. 6d. The line is—* Kach 
number will in future be charged 
3s. Gd.!!!"" You start, gentle readers, 
but it is actually the case,—The 
London Magazine, that avowed 
enemy to the promotion of genius and 
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literature, has the audaciousness to 
make this extravagant claim on an en- 
lightened and already too generous 
public. This is the very acme of ab- 
surdity and presumption itself, and 
to say one werd more, for the end 
of impressing the character we have 
drawn, and that must ere now be en- 
graven on the plainest understanding, 
would seem as though we actually sup- 
posed our readers not to be in the 
sound possession of their own intel- 
lects—we have done. 


THE DRAMA. 


Tuar glorious mass of German ab- 
surdity entitled “ Der Freyschiitz,” 
still continues to be played at both 
our national theatres, to the annoy- 
ance of every person possessed of a 
love for the legitimate drama. We 
have of late years been deluged with 
horrors in the dramatic way, which, 
owing to admirable acting, highly 
finished dancing, and music, capti- 
vating and imposing, have met with 
receptions aneely beyond what their 
flimsy merits entitledthem to. “ Der 
Freyschiitz,’ however, is the climax, 
or we should say, is intended to be 
the climax of these terrifying dramas. 
“ The force of folly can no further 
go,” to present an audience with an 
owl with red eyes, and a demon with 
red spectacles, must be the height to 
which these edifying dramatists can 
soar, it is an apex on which we think 
none of them can place aught higher, 
and certainly that exhaustless love of 
the marvellous, so well known to be 
possessed by John Bull, has. richly re- 
paid them for their praiseworthy at- 
tempt. The music that is scattered 
through “ Der Freyschiitz,” adorns it 
pretty much in the same way that 
pearls would a dunghill. We regret 
that such sublime compositions as 
Weber’s, should be thrown away in 
endeavouring to render such con- 
summate trash captivating. 

While we are thus treating of me- 
didcre operas and sweet sounds, we 
think it will bein very good taste to 
inform our readers, that the last novel- 
ty our friend Elliston treated the town 
with, was a farce, entitled “ My Uncle 
Gabriel,” which, as it was wholly desti- 


tute ox wit, novelty, and probability, 
Caataneenel anattempt 


‘acting went off exceeding 


at the bathos, as any unfortunate 
critic ever witnessed. The piece, 
however, owing to Harley’s admirable 
Sood. This, 
however, was not the only treat with 
which we were favoured; for prior to 
this edifying display, a Mr. Downe, 
who was brought up from Yorkshire, 
played Sir Peter Teazle, and we sup- 
pose, by way of shewing him as 
‘* A star in the darkest night,’ 


the characters were so discreetly cast, 
as to render the whole play (with the 
exception of the ladies,) about as ef- 
fective as it usually is when played at 
one of those sweet seminaries, a pri- 
vate theatre. Of Mr. Downe’s quali- 
fications for the task, little could be 
conjectured, he appeared suffering 
from cold and hoarseness, and made 
an apology. He has since returned 
to “ Country Quarters.” 

At Covent Garden Theatre, a some- 
what purer taste has been exhibited ; 
a comedy of Rowley's has been re- 
vived, entitled “« A Woman never 
Vext, or the Widow of Cornhill ;” it 
is: filled with those peculiarities and 
inconsistencies so prevalent in the 
dramas composed at the period when 
Rowley flourished ; it was very ju- 
diciously cast, and altogether was de- 
cidedly ‘an’ effective performance, 
Young wasseen to peculiar advantage, 
and Mess Chester’ as: the Widow, 
elicited much ‘admiration; Aceley too 
had a character which he rendered 
very prominent. ‘The applause with 
which this revival has been received, 
and the’ crowded audiences « whicls 
have attended its frequent repetition, 
will, we lope, induce the managers to 
think of reviving other comedies: as 
sterling: as the one in: question. ‘ 





View of Publie Affairs. 


The beauties of the ancient drama- 
tists are scattered so profusely throughi- 
out their works, that nene buf one 
‘possessed of the “‘ very soul of dull- 
ness” can help perceiving them ; they 
are the fields from which the mo- 
derns have reaped plentiful harvests~ 
the acknowl ents of these gen- 
try, it may be suspected, have not 
been quite so regular as their visits. 
Ben Jonson, Massinger, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and their contempora- 
ries, present to a manager, a rich store 
to select from, we trust they will avail 
themselves of it, and hail the revival 
in question as a favourable omen. 

There have been no novelties in the 
farce way at this house. Clari and 
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Charles the Second’s Merry Days, 
seem to be played alternately, both of 
which are translations by the ingent- 
ous Mr. Howard Payne, an old estab- 
lished caterer in this way, and who has 
on the whole been very successful ; 
though we are free to confess the obli- 
gations that he is under in most of his 
pieces to actors and actresses are im- 
mense, 

There is a report of a new comedy, 
from the pen of a friend of Lord 
Glengall, being in progress at this 
establishment ; this is rather a reviving 
circumstance, as the taste of the noble 
Lord in the histrionic was very well 
known, and deservedly appreciated. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


PURSUANT to a royal ordinance, the 
French chambers were fo be opened 
with the accustomed forms, on the 
22nd of December; and, from the 
circumstance of its being their first 
session at the commencement of a 
new reign, the curiosity of the people 
seems to have been greatly excited 
upon the occasion. The approaching 
coronation occupies also a consider- 
able portion of the attention of the 
Parisians, One remarkable order has 
recently been issued by the French 
government, according to which every 

eneral officer who may have attained 
age of fifty, is to be placed on the 
retired or superannuated list, This, 
it is evident, is a mere political ma- 
nceuvre—perhaps a wise, perhaps an 
unwise, stroke of policy—by which 
most of the veteran officers of the 
Revolutionary, Consular, aud Impe- 
rial times, will be removed from the 
sphere of action, and placed hors de 
combat, ag it were, in the event of any 
sinister movement in the state. Thus 
Groneby, Vandamme, Drouot, Thie- 
baut, &c. are no longer objects of 
apprehension,—By a new ordinance, 
the term for voluntary enlistment into 
the army is now limited to two and 
four years. 

The tture of the French troops 
from Madrid commenced on the 23d 
of November; and, by the first of De- 
cember, only one brigade and a Swiss 
regiment remained, On the 23d the 
gatrison-was to be wholly evacuated. 
After all, as was suspected by many, 
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the departure of these troops from 
Spain is merely nominal ; only a frac- 
tion of the Army of Occupation is to 
be actually withdrawn; and more- 
over a French corps d'armée is to be 
maintained at Vittoria. Indeed, we 
could never comprehend how Ferdi- 
nand VII. could suffer himself to be 
thrown upon the mercy of his own 
people, if he possessed any possible 
means of retaining the presence of 
the French forces. The King of Spain, 
it appears, has been seriously ill of the 
gout, from which, however, happil 
or unhappily, he has quite feagremd 
In his unfortunate and convulsed do- 
minions, a system of terror and of 
blood seems to be in full activity, 
The King of Prussia has ventured 
upon what, in Germany, is termed a 
lelt-handed marriage, by uniting him- 
self with a lady of comparatively 
humble rank. This, we believe, is 
his Majesty's third entrance into the 
conjugal state. We are not aware 
that the change is likely to produce 
any political effect, | 
A recent event in the Government 
of Sweden has excited great interest, 
and no small portion of anxiety in 
that country. His Royal Highness, 
the Crown Prince, has been suddenly 
removed from his high office of Vicé- 
roy of Norway, Secret motives for this 
removal haye been conjectured to. 
exist; but the only ostensible cause 
prt Sy that o 2 } to 
ive to the Prince Royal, his Soh, an. 
Opportiiity of acquiring, by Wi ead 
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deneeint Stockholm, a more profound 
knowledge of the atiairs of the king- 
doms of Sweden and Norway. Great 
changes are taking place throughout 
Sweden respecting public education. 
Government oiders have been issued 
for selecting only such persons for 
the office of church-warden and parish 
instructor as shali be capable of teach- 
ing by the Lancasteriau system, for 
replacing the curates, who are stated 
to be far more numerous than neces- 
sary for religious purposes or economy, 
by well-instructed school-masters, and 
for economising the fees of church- 
livings, and the funds now engrossed 
by the clergy, and rendering such 
funds available for the purposes of 
public education. 

The capital of the Russian empire 
has sustained a dreadful calamity by 
inundations, unprecedented in extent 
by any on record, On the 19th of 
November, remarkable as the anni- 
versary of the death of the Empvess 
Catherine, the river Neva, swelled by 
a vast influx of water from the Gulf of 
Finland, which was driven up bya 
violent wind, rose impetuously over 
its banks, and, instantaneously, as 
it were, the whole City of St. 
Petersburgh was inundated. The 
Neva rose sixteen feet above its level, 
two feet higher than in the great inun- 
dation of 1797, whem three thousand 
persons are said to have perished. 
Many of the bridges, palaces, country 
houses, &c. have been swept away, 
and others greatly damaged; mer- 
chandise of all sorts, to an incalcula- 
ble amount, has been destroyed; and, 
as in 1797, several thousand human 
lives are said to have been sacrificed, 
and even entire villages have been 
swept away. ‘fhe pecuniary loss ts 
estimated at 80,000,000 of silver ru- 
bles. For the immediate relief of the 
‘more indigent sufferers, the Empeior 
has benevolently assigned 1,000,000 
rubles. 

At the same time, a terrible storm 
from the southwest laid the whole 
island of Cronstadt under water; a 
large three-masted vessel was driven 
egainst a house, which it carried 
away; the imperial navy, as well as 
the merchant shipping, sustained great 
damaze; a ship of the Ine, of a hui- 
dred guns, was left in the great square, 
end more than a hundred pcrsons, and 
upwatds of five hundred oxen, are 
estimated to have been drowned. 





View of Public Affairs. 


The extraordinary hurricane which 
produced all this, and much more 
mischief, a hurricane unprecedented in 
the physical history of Europe, ap- 
pears to have originated on the coasts 
of England and Holland; hence it 
swept along the North Sea, which 
was every where furiously agitated ; it 
occasioned dreadtul shipwrecks on the 
coasts of Jutland; it traversed Sweden, 
prostrating whole forests in its course; 
Gottenburg and Stockholm, as well as 
St. Petersburgh, were in a state of the 
utmost terror, andsuflered much; and, 
in the Gulf of Finland, the commotion 
was terrific. The hurricane seems to 
have traversed in a double curve of 
three hundred and seventy or four 
hundred leagues, and, in the course of 
a few minutes, to have swept the 
north of Europe. 

In England, the utmost possible 
tranquillity seems to prevail; but in 
Ireland, on the contrary, every thing 
is apprehension, alarm, and terror. 
For the last two or three weeks, our 
Cabinet councils have been unusually 
frequent, and of extraordinary long 
duration. ‘The general understanding 
is, that the state of Ireland has been 
almost the sole object of their atten- 
tion. The Irish Roman Catholics 
are evidently in a state of full and 
violently excited !activity :—various 
rumours have been afloat respecting 
intended changes in the government of 
Ireland ; amongst others, the retire- 
ment of the Marquis Wellesley, to 
make room for the Duke of Welling- 
ton, has been mentioned ; but probably 
the whole of these reports are without 
foundation, It is certain, however, 
that Ireland must again constitute a 
prominent feature in the early discus- 
sions of the British Parliament. 

The war in India appears to be con- 
ducted with very great bitterness on the 
part of the Burmese government. 
* Every act of the enemy,” observes 
General Campbell in one of his latest 
despatches, “ evinces a most marked 
determination of carrying hostility to 
the very last extremity; approaching 
our posts day and night under cover 
of an impervious and incombustible 
jungle, constructiug stockades and re- 
doubts on every road aud pathway, 
even within musket-shot of our sen- 
tries, and from these hidden fastnesses 
cairying on a most barbarous and 
harassing warfare; firing upon our 
sentries at all hours of the night, 
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and lurking on the, outskirts of the 
jungle, for the purpose of carrying off 
any uplucky wretch whom chance 
may throw in their way.” The pre- 
sent campaign against the Burmese 
is understood to excite much uneasi- 
ness in the minds of persons most 
conversant in Indian affarrs. 

According to the latest despatches, 
dated on the 7th of September, from 
Colonel Grant, at Cape Coast Castle, 
the Ashantees had tota'ly disappeared : 
great mortality had prevailed in the 
garrison; but the troops, at the de- 
parture of the despatches, were in a 
healthy state. 

General Jackson is expected to be 
the new President of the United States. 
His popularity is founded chiefly 
upon sentiments of violent demo- 
cracy, and of particular hostility to- 
wards England. 

Bolivar is understood to have had a 
second general action with Canterac, 
in which the latter was killed, and his 


army routed. The action must have 
been very severe ; Bolivar had fifteen 
thousand men, and he lost six thou- 
sand killed and wounded. He subse- 
quently took possession of Lima and 
Callao; and, on the 27th of August, 
was in close pursuit of the Royalists, 
who had coilected their broken forces, 
and were rapidiy flying before him. 
According to Geueral Carron's report, 
the Spaniards had, in the summer 
campaign, lost half their army and six 
provinces, Confident expectations 
were entertained of establishing the 
independence of Peru before the close 
of the year. 

France is said to have demanded of 
Hayti 190,000,000 francs, as the price 
of having its independence acknow- 
ledged. 

Some hopes are entertained of put- 
ting a final end, by means of negotia- 
tion, to the contest between the Greeks 
and Turks. Report states, that the 
European monarchs will interfere. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the press, the second edition, consi- 
derably enlarged, of A Treatise on Cancer, 
exhibiting a successful method of treating 
that disease iv the occult stage; and also 
ihe most efficient method yet known of 
treating itinthe open stage. By William 
Karr, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London, &c. &c. 

A.volume of poems, by Mrs. Cannon, 
of Hungerford, entitled, Maria and St. 
Hos, to which is added, a Search after 
Happiness. 

A most curious octavo volume, with 
sixty original designs of hieroglyphics, 
talismans, and horoscopes, beautifully en- 
graved by eminent artists. This work 
will be entitled The Astrologer of the 
Nineteenth Century ; its contenis have 
been collected from MSS. in the British 
Museum, the Ashmolean Museum at Ox- 
ford, the Bodleian Library, the libraries 
at Bristol cathedral and Wells, and they 
comprise the ancient practice of raising 
spirits and invoking the dead,—appari- 
tions, visions, charms, wonderful secrets, 
and other subjecis never disclosed, since 
1599, 

The first volume of Architectural 
Tilustrations of the Public Buildings of 
London.” By J. Britton, and A. Pugen; 
will be completed on the ist of January, 
1825, It will consist of seventy engrav- 


ings, and at least three hundred pages of 
letter-press, illustrative of the architec- 
ture and history of the theatres, St. Paul’s 
cathedral, Westminster Abbey and Hall, 
tbe churches of St Martin, St. Stephen, 
Walbrook, St. Bride, Fleet-street, and 
other edifices. The volume will be dedi- 
cated, by permission, to his Majesty. 
Its prices will be 2/, 12s, 6d, med. Svo., 
4 guineas imp. Svo., and 7 guineas 4to, 
with proofs on India paper; a small num- 
ber only ofthe latter edition are remain- 
ing. 

In tbe press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, in crown Svo. price 7s. Observa- 
tions on some of the Dialects in the West 
of England, particularly Somersetshire, 
with a Glossary of Words now in use 
there, and Poems and other pieces exem- 
plifying the Dialect. By James Jen- 
nings, Honorary Secretary to the Metro. 
politan Institution, London, This work 
contains the fruits of years of unwearied 
attention to the subject, and will, it is 
hoped, be found useful in elucidating some 
of our older writers, as well as in afford- 
ing occasional helps to the etymology of 
the Anglo-Saxon portion of our language. 

On the Ist of January, 1525, will be 
published, No. I. of the Enquirer; con- 
taining Mathematical and Philosophical 
Essays, and a considerable Mathematical 
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Correspondence ; conducted by Mr. W. 
Marruat. 
Lately published, Meditations and 
Prayers previous to, and during, the re- 
ceptions of the Holy Communion, 12s. 
J. W. Wiffen begs leave to inform the 
Editor of the “ European Magazine,” 
that the second volume of his Translation 
of Tasso, which was destroyed at the late 
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fire at Mr. Moyes’, is again at press, and 
wil] make its appearance in the same 
style of embellishment as the first volume 
in May or April next. 

Error in Literary Notice.—Hough- 
ton’s Wine Cellar Check Book to be 
10s. 6d. balf-bound, instead of Ts. 6d, 
boards. 





LIST OF PATENTS. 


A grant to Louis Lambert, of No. 10, 
Rue de la Gout, in the City of Paris, in 
the Kingdom of France, but now residing 
at No. 29, Cannon Street, in the City of 
London, Gentleman, for his invention of 
certain improvements in the material and 
manufacture of paper.—23d November, 
1824—6 months. 

To Johu Osbaideston, of Shire Brow, 
within Blackburn, in the County Pala- 
tine of Lancaster, Calico Weaver, for his 
improved metbod of making lealds, to be 
made in the weaving ol cotton, silk, 
woollen, and other cloths.— 29th Novem. 
ber, 1824—6 months. 

To Stephen Wilson, of Streatham, in 
the County of Surry, Esq., in consequence 
of communications made to bim by a cer- 
tain Foreigner residing abroad, he is in 
possession of a new manufacture of stuffs, 
with transparent and coloured figures, 
which he calls “‘ Deaphane Stuffs.” — 25th 
November, 1824— 6 months. 

To William Shelton Burnett, of New 
London Street, in the City of London, 
Merchant, for bis invention of certain im- 
provements in sbips tackle.—25th No- 
vember, 1824---6 months. 

To Thomas Hancock, of Goswell Mews, 
Goswell Street, in the County of Middle- 
sex, Patent Cock Manufacturer, for his 
new method of making or manufacturing 
an article which may be in many instances 
substituted for leather, and be applied to 
various other useful purposes.—29th No- 
vember, 1824—6 months. 

To William Furnival, of Anderton, in 
the County of Chester, Salt Manufacturer, 


for his invention of certain improvements. 


in the manufacture of salt.—4th Decem- 
ber, 1824— 6 months. 

To William Weston Young, of Newton 
Nottage, in the County of Glamorgan, 
Engineer, for his invention of certain im- 
provements in the manufacture of salt, 
part of which improvements are appli- 
cablé to other useful purposes.—4th De- 
cember, 1824—4 months. 

To John Hillary Suwerkrop, of Vine 
Street, Minories; in the City of London, 
Merchant, in consequence of a communi- 
cation made 10 him by a certain Forei 
residing abrond, he is in possession of ati 


apparatus or machine, which he deno- 
minates a thermophore, or a portable 
mineral or river water bath, and linen 
warmer, and also for other apparatns or 
machines connected therewith, for filter- 
ing and heating water.—4th December, 
1824—2 months. 

To George Wycherley, of Whiteharch, 
in the County of Salop, Saddler, for bis 
new and improved methods of making 
and constructing saddles.—4th December, 
1824—6 months. 

To Robert Dickenson, of Park Street, 
Southwark, in the County of Surry, for 
his improved air chamber for various pur- 
poses.—7th December, 1824—6 months. 

To John Thompson, of Pembroke Place, 
Pimlico, and of London Steel Works, 
Thames Bank, Chelsea, for his improved 
mode of making refined or what is com- 
monly called cast steel.—9th December, 
1824—2 months. 

To Robert Bowman, of Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, Chain Cable Maker, for his im- 
proved apparatus for stopping, releasing, 
and regulating chain and other cables of 
vessels, which he denominates elastic 
stoppers—9th December, 1824—4 months. 

To William Moult, of Lambeth, in the 
County of Surry, Engineer, for his im- 
provements in the working of water 
wheels.—9th December, 1824—6 months. 

To Sir William Congreve, of Cecil 
Street, Strand, in the County of Middle- 
sex, Baronet, for his improved gas meter. 
—14th December, 1824—6 months. 

To Samson Davis, of Upper East Smith- 
field, in the County of Middlesex, Gun 
Lock Maker, for his improvements appli- 
cable to guns and other fire arms.—18th 
December, 1824—6 months. 

To David Gordon, of Basinghall Street, 
in the City of London, Esq. for his inven- 
tion of certain improvements in tbe con- 
struction of carriages or other machines 
to be moved or propelled by mechanical 
means—18th December, 1824—6 months. 

To Samuel Roberts, of Park Grange, 
near Sheffield, in the County of York, 
Silver Plater, for his improvements in the 
manufacture of plated goods of various 
descriptions. —18th December, 1824—2 
months. 








COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


COTTON.—The demand for Cotton 
continues considerable; the late prices are 
fully maintained, Tie letters from Liver- 
pool, received this morning, state, 1500 
bags were sold on Wednesday, at rather 
higher rates. A vessel had arrived after 
a short passage from Charleston, with a 
cargo of the new crop; the quality was 
not ascertained, nor could any opinion be 
given as to the result of the yenr’s crop. 

SUGAR.—The demand for Museovades 
during the week has been languid; the 
good and fine maintain the late currency ; 
the ordinary and soft are very heavy, and 
may be purchased at lower rates. 

The briskness in the Refined trade has 
entirely subsided; brown lumps 76s. a 
Tis; the fine goods are heavy at the 
prices obtained two weeks ago.— Molas- 
ses are 26s, Gd. a 26s, 

COFFEE.—There have been no public 
sales brought forward this week; the in- 
quiries by private contract bave been con- 
siderable, and orders to some extent are 
reported to be in town, but limited to low 
prices: we have not heard of any pur- 
chases of Coffee to any extent: the mar- 
ket prices remain nominally the same as 
on the preceding week, 

SPIC&S, — Nutmegs have become 
rather heavy; the last realised prices 
5s. 5d, and 5s. 4d. and for the inferior 
os. 1d.— Pepper is firm, but little doing. 
—Pimento 9$4.—In other Spices there is 


ittle doing, and no-alteration in the cur- 
ency. 


RICE.—There is a renewed inquiry 
after Rice to-day, but there is no altera- 
tion ih the prices. 

FRUIT —There has been a very lively 
demand for Valentia Raisins in boxes, 
which are exceedingly scarce; and the 
transactions in second-hand have varied 
from 60s. to 64s.: for Denias in baskets 
there appears to be extensive buyers at Is. 
below the quotations, but the importers 
are very firm in their demands: two car- 
goes of Denias and Valentias have just 
arrived; Muscatels in bunches have also 
gone off more freely, some extensive sales 
having been made privately at 51. Cure 
rants have advanced considerably this 
week. The new Turkey Fruit does not 
go off quite so freely, though there are 
buyers at very near the importers’ prices ; 
the demand generally continues to be ex- 
tensive. 

TALLOW and HEMP.—PPhe prices 
have fluctuated greatly; purchases of new 
yellow Candle Tallow being reported at 
38s, since which the market has hecome 
steady at 37s. 3d. a 31s, 6d.—Hemp is 
4ll. a 421. 

RUM, BRANDY, and HOLLANDS. 
—The Rum market continues very firm; 
considerable transactions would have taken 
place, if the holders were inolined to ao- 
cept the offers made, but they look for 
higher prices, particularly the extensive 
importers. —Brandies are steady, at 3s, a 
3s. 1d.—In Geneva few sales are lately 
reported. 


LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 
From SATURDAY, NOV. 28, 1824, ro TUESDAY, DEC. 21, 1624, iNcLosive 
Extracted from the London Gazette. 
N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basinghall-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parentheses. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


T. Barker, Medbourn, Leicestershire, corn- 


H. Roscow, Pendleton, Lancashire, brewer. 


factor. J. Williams, Kentish-town, coach-maater, 
W. B. Clayton, Manchester, baker. R. Wroots and J. Adkins, Great Titchtield-str. 
B. Laing, Fenchureh-street, ship-owner. Marylebone, linen-dra pers. 
BANKRUPTS. 


Archer, J. Gun-street, Spitalfields, factor. (Ar- 
nott, West-street, Finsbury-circnus, 

Arrowsmith, S. Salford, Lancashire, innkeeper. 
Mime and Parry, Temple. 

Adams, J. Paveinent, Moorfields, cabinet- 
maker. (Richardson, Walworth. | 

Aubrey, H. H. W, Delahay-street, Westmin- 
ster, and Green Lettuce-lane, Cannon-street, 
wine-merchant. (Howard, Cook’s-court, 
Carey-street, 

Britten, D. jun., late of Basinghall-street and 
Tenter-street, callenderer and packer. (Pul- 
len and Son, Fore-street, Cripplegate. 


Biggs, H. and J. Blandford- Forum, Dorset- 
shire, mercers. (Tilleard, Qid Jewry. 
Burslem, T. Abchurch-lane, wine-merchant. 


(Farris, Surrey-street, Strand. 


Bond, C. Gravesend, victualler. (Sannders, 
Heawood, and Matthews, Upper Thames- 
street. 

Ball, P. Mevagissey, Cornwall, merchant. 
(Coode, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-ina. 

Ball, N. T. St. Stephen’s-in-Branwell, Oorn- 
wall, dealer. (Burniey, St, Austell. 

Boulton, T. W. late of Spencer-street, Gos- 
well-street-road, coach-proprietor. (Poole, 
Greenfield, and Gamlen, 12, Gray's Jnn- 


uare. 

Dates J. Clifton, Gloncestershire, cabinet- 
maker. (Hicks and Braikenridge, Bart- 
lett’s-buildings, Holborn. 

Brown, J, Exeter, coach-makes, (Bratton, 
Old Broad-steeet. 
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Crick, W. and J. Golding, of High-street, 
Southwark, bankers. (Smith and Weir, 
Coopers’-hall, Basinghall-street. 

Cooke, T. and J. of Cheltenham, upholsterers. 
{Vizard and Blower, Lincoin’s-inn-flelds. 
Couchman, 8. Throgmorton-street, printer. 
Gregson and Fonnereau, Angel-court, 

hrozmorton-streef. 

Coppard, J. sen, Lower Mitcham, Surrey, 
drug-grinder. (Gregson,  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. 

Clarke, H. Agnes-place, Waterloo-road, coal- 
merchant. (Dickins, Queen-street, Cheap- 
side. 

Crossley, J. Holborn-bridge, cheesemonger. 
Walker, Rankin, and Richards, Basing- 
sall-street. 

Craddock, A. Albany road, Camberwell, car- 
penter. (Brooking, Lombard-street. 

Chambers, L. Newcastle-upon-Tyve, spirit 
merchant. (Bell and Brodrick, Bow Church- 
yard, Cheapside. 

Dyson, R. late of New York, but now of 
Liverpool, merchant. (Battye, Fisher, and 
Sudlow, Chancery-lane. 

Dixon, F. of No. 127, Tottenham-court-road, 


feather-bed and mattrass manufacturer. 
(Hutchinson, Crown-court, Threadneedie- 
street. 


Davenport, H. Heywood, Lancashire, grocer. 
(Hurd and Johnson, Temple. 

Daniel, J. Bedminster, Somersetshire, carpen- 
ter. (Hurd and Johnson, King’s Bench-walk, 
Temple. 

Dousbery, R. Bell-lane, Christchurch, Spital- 
fields, mustard-manufacturer. (Birkett, Tay- 
lor, and Cox, Cloak-lane. 

Erwood, W. and R. Crofts, Turner’s-square, 
Hoxton, and Distaff-lane, Sr 
(Gray, Tyaon-place, Kingsland-road, 

Fletcher, 8. Lawrence-lane, Cheapside, wool- 
len-factor. Knight and Tyson, Basinghall- 
street. 

Faireloth, W. and W. Turk, Great Tower- 
street, wine-merchants. (Young and Gil- 
bert, Mark-lane. 

Freeman, J. Reading, Berkshire, coach-pro- 
prietor. (Hamilton and Twining, Berwick- 
street, Soho. 

France, T. Crompton, Lancashire, cotton-spin- 
ner. (Ellis, Sons, Walmsley, and Gorston, 
Chancery-lane. 

Frampton, W. Wych-street, St. Clement's 
Danes, victualler. (Mahony, Chancery-cham- 
bers, Quality-court, Chancery-lane. 

Faller, J. Bedford-place, Commercial-road, 
slater. (Baddeley, Leman-street, Goodinan’s- 
tields. 

Grimble, J. Norwich, tailor, (Tilbury, Fal- 
con-street, Aldersgate-street. 


Giblett, J. Frome-Selwood, Someresetshire, 
clothier. (Hartley, New Bridge-street, 


Blackfriars. 

Garner, W. Margate, bookseller. (Sheppard, 
Thomas, and Lepard, Cloak-lane. 

Gwynne, W. Denton, Sussex, clerk, (Sharp, 
Upper North-place, Gray’s-inn-lane. 

Gritton, P. R. Doncaster, dealer in fancy 
articles, (Ellis, Sons, Walinsiey, and Gor- 
ton, Chancery-lane. 

Grimwood, R. Rochester, draper. (Gates and 
Hardwick, Cateaton-street. 
Hart, A. Manchester, dealer. 

Parry, Temple. 

Huffam, C. Garford-street, Limehonse-hole, 
ship-chandler, (Steel and Nicol, Queen-str. 
Cheapside. 

Ilud-on, T. Whitehaven, Cumberland, mercer. 
(Clennell, Staple-inn. 

Hulme, J. Chorlton-row, Lancashire, victual- 
ler. (Ellis, Sons, Walmsley, and Gorton, 
Chancery-lane. 

Jenkins, . Christeburch, Southampton, 
plumber,. (Hicks and Dean, Gray’s-inn- 
syghare. 

Johnson, W,. Bedfordbur 
Basinghali-street. 


(Milne and 


draper, (Smith, 


Bankruptcies. 


Jackson, C. Barbican, and Long-lane, West 
Rmithfeld, hatter. (Templer, John-street, 
America-equare, 

Kite, J. and B. Best, Macclesfield-wharf, 
Shoreditch, Popham-terrace, IsJington, and 
Borstal Flint-Wo ks Rochester. whatfingers. 
Lahey and Vailings, St. Mildyed’s-court, 

oultry. 

Lawson, J. Nottingham, hosier. (Long and 
Austen, Gray’s-inn. 

Lewin, B. Mansell-street, Goodman’s-fields, 
coal-merechant. (Spyer, Rartholomew-lane. 

Lomas, G. Burslem, Staffordshire, pawnbroker. 
( Wolston, Furnival’s-inn, 

Lingford, T. Sloane-street, Chelsea, draper. 
(Gates and Hardwick, Cateaton—street. 

Morris, T. Oswestry, Shropshire, mercer. 
(John, Palsgrave-place, Temple-bar. 

Metz, S. Southampton-street, Strand, bill- 
broker. (Himich and Stafford, Buckingham- 
street, Strand, 

O'Hare, J. Chepstow, Monmouthshire, grocer. 
(Poole, Greenfield, and Gamlen, Gray's-inr- 
aquare, 

Pickman, J. Shoreditch, grocer. (Robinson, 
Walbrook, 

Parker, W. William-street, Hampstead road, 
builder. (Parton, Bow-churehyard. 

Phene, W. jun., Fleet-street, confectioner, 
(Wood, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Rice, G. Regent Cirens, Oxford—street, tailor. 
(Tanner, New Basinghall-street. 

Richards, 8. Bristol, boot-maker. (Hicks and 
Braikenridge, Bartlett’s—buildings, Holborn. 

Richards, J. Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, 
miller. (Williams and White, Old-build- 
ings, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Rolfes, W. G. Fenchureh-street, and Norwood, 
Surrey, broker. (Dennet, Greaves, Baxen- 
dale, and Tatham, King’s Arms-yard, Cole- 
man-street. 

Rimmer, J. and J. Liverpool, flour-dealers. 
(John, Palsgrave-place, Temple-bar, 

Radford, S. Chiswell-street, victualler, (Mar- 
tineau and Malton, Ca ey-street, Chancery- 
lane. 

Sims, 8. Southampton, stationer and book- 
seller. (Thomas Roe, Temple Chambers, 
F leet-street. 

Sims, C. Crown-court, Broad-street, merchant. 
(Nind and Cotterill, Throgmorton-street. 

Shaw, T. Southampton, wine-merchant. (Wil- 
lis, Watson, Bower, and Willis, Token- 
house-yard. 

Stevens, W. Alphington and Havitree, Devon- 
shire, builder. (Fairbank, Staple-inn, 

Smith, T. Heaton-Norris, Lancashire, and J. 
Yates, New Mills, Derbyshire, brass-found- 
ers. (Hurd and Johnson, King’s Bench- 
walk, Temple. 

Starkey, W. Lower-road, Deptford, butcher. 
(Young and Gilbert, Mark-lane. 

Thomas, J. Piccadilly, draper. 
ford-street, Bond-street, 

Townsend, J. R. Minories, hat-manufacturer. 
(Clabon, Mark-lane. 

Thompson, C. F. Wood-street, Cheapside, silk- 
manufacturer. (Bean, Dyers’-buildings, Hol- 
born. 

Thomas, J. Liverpool, merckant. (Maugham 
and Fothergill, Great James-street, Bedford- 
row. 

Temple, W. H. Sowerby, Yorkshire, wine- 
merehant. (Harrie, Norfolk-street, Strand, 

Wills, W. Sol’s-row, Hampstead-road, recti- 
fier. (Mahony, Chancery-chambers, Quality- 
court, Chancery-lane. 

Wagstaff, T. Bristol, wharfinger. (Ro*sers, 
Bartlett’s-buildings. 

Wragg, T. Belle Isle, Maiden-lane, Islington 
and Ave-Maria-lane, brewer. (Stevensop, 
Great Carter-lane, Doctors-commons. 

Woods, G. B. Walton, Surrey, chemist’ 
(Young and Gilbert, Mark-lane. 

Yates, T., J. Warburton, and J. Yates, Bolton. 
le-Moors, cotton-spinners. (Adlington, Gre- 
fory,and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 


(Bevan, Clif- 
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DIVIDENDS. 


Armstrong, J. Bristol, Millwright, December 
7 
Rte 

Atkinson, W. Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, 
Inerchant, Deceinber 18. 

Austin, J. KR. Thiosmorton-street, merchant, 
January &, 

Alsbott, A. Liverpool, upholsterer, December 
on 

Athinson, T. Ludgate-hill, cabinet maker, Ja- 
mary i. 

Bethell, To Pool, Painter, December 20. 

Buimester, W. and C. Ll. Vidal, New London- 
street, merchants, December 1%. 

Bramall, G. Sheftield, me:chant, December 
20, 

Browne, G. H. John-street, Bedford-row, Seri- 
vener, December il. 

Banks, J. Leeds, flax spinner, January 4. 

Bannister, B. Southend, Essex, Druggist, Ja- 
huary 4. 

Barton, W. St. Saviour’s Chureh-yard, South- 
watk, upholsterer, January 11. 

Becher, C.C. Lothbury, merchant, December 
Hl. 

Bramley, J, Halifax, merchant, January 5. 

Buchanan, D. 8. M. Smith, and BF, Ashley, 
Liverpool, merchants, January 11. 

Bultun, W. Banbury, Oxfordshire, and T. 
Bolton, Grimsbury, Northamptonshire, coal 
merehants, January 5. 

Bainbridge, J. Queen-street, Cheapside, wool- 
len draper, January 8. 

Benson, J. Lancaster, linen draper, January 14. 

Bowmar, J. Goltho, Lincolnshire, farmer, 
January 20. 

Brown, €. Dundee, merchant, January 4. 

Coles, W. Mincing-lane, broker, December 18. 

Carey, J. Racquet-court, Fleet-street merchant, 
December 138. 

Carver, J. Lancing, Sussex, farmer, December 
24. 

Campbell, D. B. Harpur, and A. 
Jewry, merchants, January 4. | 

Chandler, J. Sandwich, Cornfactor, January 4. 

Cook-on, J. Leeds, woollen cloth manulacturer, 
Deceinber 29. 

Cleghorn, W. Ratelitle Highway, cheesemon- 
gev, December 18. 

Carver, J. and W. Peet, 
merchants, January 1). 

Cooke, J. Barnstaple, linen draper, January 17. 

Campion, K. Horseleydown-lane, cooper, Fe- 
bruary 5. 

Calcoit, J. Shoreditch, draper, January 22. 

Clarke, R.H. St. Mary-at-Hill, wine merchant, 
January 8 

Davies, ‘tf. Minories, stationer, December 18. 

Drake, J. Lewishain, master mariner, Decem- 
ber 21. 

Dicks, J. London-street, Totteaham-court-road , 
carpeuter, January 4. 
Emery, J. Rosamond-street, Clerkenwell, vic- 

tualler, December 7, : 

Edwards, T. Alson, Hampshire, ironmonger, 
December 22. 

Edwards, M. Rochester, linen and woollen 
draper, January 4. 

Forsinith, 8. Shoreditch, haberdasher, Decem- 
ber 18. 

Faikner, F. Manchester, warehouseman, Ja- 
nuary 7. ' 

Grainze, J Piccadilly, fruiterer, December 18. 

Griffiths, A. Swansea, Glamorganshire, grocer, 
December 22. 

Gower, T. Weathersfield, Essex, malster. 

Gale, Q Newgate-inerket, butcher. 

Goulden, C. Diiham, Norfolk, miller, Decein- 
ber 27. 

Gai rod, s. 


jaillie, Old 


Basinghall-street, 


Paddington-street, Marylebone, 


bookselier, January 8. 
Heweit, T. Carlisle, draper, December 22. 
Humphries, W. Nunney, Somersetshire, mer- 
chant, December Is. 


Hunt, G. Leicester-sqnare, linen draper, De- 
cei ber 2x. 

Harten, G. V. East India Chambers, Leaden- 
hall-street, merchant, January 8 

Hollaud, MH. L. Coventry, builder, December 28. 

Houlden, R. St. Margaret's Hill, Southwark, 
lines draper, January 18. 

Jones, KE. and J. Norris, Badge-row, stationers, 
December 18. 

Jones, C. Welsh Pool, Montgomeryshire, dra- 
per, December 22. 

Kersnaw, J. and W. Halifax, merchants. Ja 
nuary 5, 

Kirby, T. Bethnall-green-road, draper, January 
lo. 

Lawton, J. Dob Cross, Yorkshire, wool stapler. 

Lloyd, W. sen. and W_ Lloyd, jan. Lower 
Thames-street, December 18. 

Lyne, J. and C. Finsbury-square, merchants, 
Jannary 15. 

Lewis, J. Bristol, grocer, December 28. 

Lansley, W. Andover, carpenter, December 29. 

Lovegrove, R. Arbortield, farmer, January 4, 

Linegard, J. Manchester, merchant, January 8. 

Lewis, T. C. and C. Bevan, High Holborn, 
linen drapers, January 4. 

Lucas, H. Liverpool, merchant, January tt. 

Maxwell, J. Boston, Lincolnshire, tea dealer, 
January 15, 

Meacher, T. Newport, Pagnell, Buckingham- 
shire, brewer, December 30, 

Mayer, C. Somerset-street, Portman-square, 
carpenter, December 2s, 

Matthews, M. and J, Hopkins, Rochester and 
Stroud, Kent, coal merebants, January 4, 

Murray, W. Pall Mall-court, tailor, January 
15, 

Mortimer, J. Cleckheaton, Yorkshire, mer- 
chant, January 7. 

Mercer, G@ Basinghall-street, woollen draper, 
January 11. 

Norris, T. White-hart-yard, Drury-lane, vic- 
tualler, December 1. 

Noyes, J. Tooley-street, oilman, December 18. 

Orme, J. sen, Nottingham, silversmith, Ja- 
nuary 25, 

Payne, ‘T. and J. D. Cateaton-street, ware- 
housemen, December 7. 

Peers, J. Liverpool, merchant, December 30. 

Pelham, J. sen. Chart, Keut, seed crusher, 
December 18. 

Prosser, J. Abergavenny, 
grocer, January 3. 

Pierey, J. and KR. Saunders, Birmingham, edge 
tool makers, January 7. 

Robertson, J. Old Broad-street, merchant, De- 
cember 18, 

Reed, T. High Holborn, linen draper, Decem- 
ber 21. 

Ridsdale, F. Leeds, and W. Hamilton, Fins- 
bury-place, Finsbury-square, merchants, Ja- 
nuary 4, 

Richardson, W. Horncastle, maltster, Decem- 
ber 30. 

Rucker, 8. Old South Sea-house, Broad-street, 
merchant, January 8%. 

Sherwin, J. and J. Drane, Gould-square, 
Crutched Friars, comb makers, January 15. 

Smith, T. B.and A. Old Trinity House, Wa- 
ter-lane, Tower-street, corn factors, January 


Monmouthshire, 


g. 

Sneade, W. Whitchurch, Shropshire, timbe: 
merchant, December 18. 

Scarrow, 'T’. jun. and J. Sear row, Carlisle, wine 
merchants, December 22. 

Smallwood, T. Drayton-ia-Hales, Shropshire, 
banker, December 23. 

Slaney, M. A. Shiffnal, Shropshire, money seri- 
vener, December 23. 

Sumner, T. Preston, Lancashire,corn merchant, 
December 23. 

Sheath, A. and C. and J. Dixon, Boston, Lis- 
colnshire, merchants, December ¢3. 
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Sandison, W. Cork street, Burlington-gardens, 
tailor, December 14. a 
Sharpus, R. Davies-street, Berkeley-square, 
dealer in china, December 28. 

Squire, L Karith, Huntingdonshire, tanner, 
December 28. 

Symonds, N. W. Crutched Friars, meichant, 
January }. 

Salmon, S. Regent-street, stationer, January 
lo. 

Simpson, R. Crown-court, Threadneedle-street, 
merchant, January 4. 

Skidmore, J. Sheffield, scissor manufacturer, 
January 12. 

Shoobridge, G. Cheapside, tailor, Jannary 29. 

Tupman, J. Great Russell—street, Bloomsbury, 
watch maker, December 18. 

Townsend, E. Maiden-lane, Covent-garden, 
wine and cider merchant, December 18, 





Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


Tollett, W. Devonport, grocer, January 19. 

Waterhouse, J. and J. Green, Ropemakers- 
street, builders, December 18. 

Weaver, K. bristol, ironmonger, December 22. 

W indeatt , T. Bridge Town, Devonshire, wool. 
lea manufacturer, January 6. 

Wilkes, J. sen. Burley, Yorkshire, flax spinner, 
December 18. : 

Wilson, M. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, December 
29. 

Whiteside, R. H. Fisher, and T. Hastie, 
Whitehaven, Cumberland, merchants, De- 
cember 31. 

Winch, B. sen. Hawkhurst, Kent, farmer, 
December 18. 

Wakeman, T. Fleet-market, stationer, Ja. 
nuary 4. 

Williams, L. Fenchurch-street, merchant, Ja- 
nuary Ll, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Dec, 1.— Mrs. Charles Runciman, of a daugh- 
ter. 

3.—The Lady of Mr. R. F. Newman, of Sion 
College-gardens, of a son. 

5.—The Lady of W. J. Newton, Esy. Argyl!- 
street, of a daughter. 

6.—The Lady ot J. F. Monkhouse, Esq. of 
Shepherd’s Bush, of a daughter. 

8.—Mrs. Charles B. Hannan, of Wine-office- 
court, of a son, 

—At Bruce, Toitenham, Mrs. Joseph Fletcher, 
of a son 

—At the Viearage, Bishopstone, North Wilts, 
the Lady of the Rev, Heury Middleton, of a 
son. 

10.—In Brooke-stveet, Grosvenor-syuare, Mrs, 
Horace Legatt, of a daughter, 

—The Lady of David Wilkinson, Esq, of New 
Broad-street, of a daughter, 

11, At Millbrook, Hants, Mrs. Irving, of a 


son. 

14.—At his house in Bryanstone-square, the 
wife of Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P. of a 
daughter. 

—In Grafton-street, the Lady of Sandford 
Graham, Esq. M.P. of a son, 


MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 1—At Speldhurst, by the Rev. John 
Darby, Marianne, eldest daughter of John 
Prince, Esq. to Mr. Edward Roe, surgeon, 
Blandford, Do: set. 

2.—At St. Pancras Chureh, by the Rev. Kvan 
Nepean. Frederick Wood, Esy. Lievtenant 
Royal Navy, nephew of Mr. Justice Bayley, 
to Miss Farrar, only daughter of Thomas 
Farrar, Esq.of Meckienburgh--quare. 

4.—In the Isiand of Jersey, by the very Rev. 
the Deav, Heury H. Price, Key. of Neath 
Abbey, Glamorganshire, to Julia Harriet,. 
eeeond daughter of George Struve, Esy, M.D. 
of St. Helier, 

6,—At the Parish Church Leeds, Mr..W. H. 
Kilbinton,of Water-lane, London, to Lydia, 
fifth daughter of Mr. Hallowell, of Leeds. 

8.—At St. George’, Hanover-square, William 
Stiles Roe, Esq. of Sculcoatex, county of 
York, nephew of Sir Richard Bassett, to 
Mary Aune, ng | daughter of James Bran- 
der, Esq. of St. John’s Wood. 

—At Fulham Church, by the Rev. -— Weod, 
vicar of Fulbam, the Rev, Charles Wesley, 
of Brompten-square, to Eliza, eldest daugh- 
ter of Jobu Shelton Esy. of ‘Hammersmith. 

10.—At Tettenbam, Adam Cerrie, jun. Esq. 
of Wellingborough, in te county of Nor- 
thampton, to Elizabeth Ewer, only daughter 
of the late James Cooper, Esq. of London, 


11.—At Streatham, Wm, Wild, Esq. of Mar- 
tin’s-lane, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter oi 
Joseph Harrison, Esq. of Balham. 

14.—At Charlton. the Rev. Robert Lynbam, 
A.M. to Elizabeth second daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Cotsworth, of Blackheath. 

15 —At St. Margaret’s Rochester, by the Rev. 
Dr. Griffiths. John Hulme, of Perry-hill- 
cliffe, Kent, Esq. to Anne, eldest daughter of 
the late Gordon Graham Donaldson, Lieut. 
Col. in the Guards. 

18.—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, T. H. 
Goodier, Esq. of Wrexham, to Louisa, wi- 
dow of the late John Imbrie, Esq of Buck- 


lersbury, 
DEATHS. 

Dec. 1.—Francis, wife of John Restall, Esq. of 
Wanstead, hasex, 

—At Chertsey, Mrs, Joseph Sparrow, much la- 
mented and respected. 

3.—At North Brixton, after a painful and lin- 
gering illness, in her 37th year, Ann Maria, 
the wifeof Mr.G. D. Capel, of the Bank of 
England, 

—At her house in Devonshire-place, Anna, 
relict of the late Thomas Davies, Esy. Advo-~ 
cate-General at Calcutta, 

—At his house, at Leatherhead, in Surrey, aged 
72, Henry Reynell, Esq. 


5.—Thomas Farmer Turville, Esq, of Clifford's 


Inn, London. 
er Smith, Esq. of Stoke Newington, 
aged 71. 

—Mr. Richard Knight, King-street, Cleiken- 
well, aged 57. 
8,—At Albrighton, Salop, aged 53, Catherine, 
wife of Mr. Richard Yates, of King-street, 

Snow: hill. 

12.—Aftera few days illness, Mary Ann, daugh- 
terof T. M. Alsager, Esq. Mecklenburgh- 
square, 

12—Joseph Wigg, Esq. of North-place, aged 
72. 


~—Mrs. Crowder, the wife of W. H. Crowder, 
Exq. at Clapham Common. 

13.—Aged 73, Augustin Sayer, m4. father of 
Dr. Sayer, of Harley-street,Cavendish--quare, 

16.—~After a long and painful illness, aged 63, 
Ann, the wife of Richard Cartwright, Esq. 
of Hunter-street. Brunswick-square. 

17.—In consequence of being run over by @ 
Horse in the Kent-road, Mr, 8.8. Bangban, 
apwards of thirty years a Clerk in the bauk, 
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